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EMPIRE   PARLIAMENTARY  ASSOCIATION 

lUNinn    KINGDOM    BRANCH. 

Telephone    No  :  ..,1111 

Viclofi*  62-10.  We«lminHer  Hill. 

relegramt  and  C«blei  :  Houktj  of  M»rli«menl 

"  Empirlttio,  London."  b.W.I. 

The  Lord  Hailsham  (Lord  Chancel' jr). 

Capt.  The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  A.  HitzPov    m  p.  (Speaker,  House  of 
Commons;. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley  B/U.d\vin,  M.P.  (Prime  Minister). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  MP.  (Leader  of  the 

Opposition). 

The  Harl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T.  j 

The  Earl  of  Balfour,  K.G.,  O.M.  \ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.M.,  M.P.  j 

The    Rt.    Hon.    L.    S.    A.MERY,    M.P.     Secretary  of    State  for                  1 

Dommion  Affairs  and  for  the  Colonics,.  j 
The  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G. 

rhc  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  C.H.,  M.P.  ] 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.  j 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Tho.nias,  .M.P.  ! 

Cbaum.in  of  tbc  £rccutivc :  ' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.  i 

BcputvjsCbairmaii : 
The  Viscount  Burnha.m,  G.C.M.G.,  C.H. 

Crca!?uvcr : 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P. 

Evccutivc  Comnuitcc  : 
The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  /Uiery,  M.P.   Chairm.mi.  \ 

A.  V.  ALtXANDtR,  Esq.,  M.P.  I 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor,  M.P. 
Sir  Arthur  Shirley  BtNN,  Bart.,  K.B  E.,  MP. 

Sir  Harry  Brittain,  K.B.E.,  C..M.G.,  M.P.  l 

The  Viscount  Burnham,  G.C.M.G.,  C.H.  (Deputy-Chairman  ' 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P. 
Major  Waltij<  E.  Elliot,  M  C  ,  MP. 
Sir  Rob;rt  Ha.milton,M.P 

Thj  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Hindirson,  MP.  i 

Thomas  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Kylsant,  G.C.M.G. 

George  Lansbury,  Esq.,  M.P.  , 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  M.V.O.  i 

The  Lord  L.ovat.  K  T.,  K  CM  G  ,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  ] 

J.  S.  VC'ARDLAW  .Wn.NE,  Esq.,   .\1.P.  I 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh  ONeill,  .M.P.  j 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Or.msby-Gore,  M.P.  ! 

The  Viscount  Peel,  G.B.E.  j 

V.  W.  Pethick-Lawrence,  Esq.,  M.P.  , 

Sir  Archibald  Sinclair,  Bart  ,  c:  .Ni  G  ,  MP. 

H.  Snill,  Esq  ,  MP.  ^ 

Ihe  Rt.  Hon.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.  'Trci&urcr). 

A.  A.  Somerville,  Esq.,  M.P.  I 

James   Stewart,    Esq.,  ,\1.P.  J 

Sccrctart?  anC>  ^•^ltcl  or  piilMic.iiioM^  : 
Sir  Howard  d'Egville,  K.B.I-.. 

*  l.ltclHl  at  Anmutl  Mntimt  on  IMf*  Ittitmher,  1928.  i 
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EMPIRb:     PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

(United  Kingdom  Branch.) 

FIFTEENTH     ANNUAL    REPORT. 

1927-28. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Branch  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  Association  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  their  Fifteenth  Annual  Report. 

HEADQUAPvTER8  AND  JOINT-PRESIDENCY. 

The  year  1927-28  has  seen  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  and  therefore  the 
Rooms  allotted  to  the  Association  in  Westminster  Hall  have  become, 
in  perhaps  a  closer  and  more  intimate  sense  than  in  previous  years, 
the  central  meeting  place  of  Members  of  all  the  free  Parliaments 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Visiting  Members  from  the  Oversea  Legislatures  of  the 
Dominions  and  India  have  never  failed  to  express  their  warm 
appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  finding  accommodation  at  their 
disposal  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  Avhich 
they  can  regard  as  their  Parliamentary  home  during  their  stay  in 
London  and  Avhich  enables  them  to  meet  with  facility  their 
colleagues  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

With  the  inclusion  of  other  Legislatures  of  the  Empire  in  the 
Avork  of  the  Association,  the  number  of  members  \isiting  the  Rooms 
during  the  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  3^ear  and 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Study  Committees  {vide  pp.  .5-6) 
dealing  Avith  the  aifairs  of  the  Dominions,  India  and  the  Colonies 
has  involved  more  frequent  meetings  of  members  and  a  more 
constant  exchange  of  ideas  between  members  of  all  Parties  in 
ail  Parliaments. 

The  increase  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  on  the 
part  of  members  and  in  the  acti\'e  Avork  of  the  Colonial  Affairs 


Stufly  (oiniiiittoc  {vidr.  p.  (i)  lias  of  itwlf  involved  an  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  Home  members  in  the  Hooms  of  the  Association 
in  order  hr)th  to  attend  meetings  and  to  ol)tain  special  inf<^trmation 
on  Colonial  as  well  as  on  Dominion  and  Indian  affairs  :  while  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  the  usual  regular  attendance  <»f 
members  in  order  to  meet  their  colleagues  from  the  Dominion 
Parliaments,  both  individually  and  at  Committees. 

The  gro\vth  of  llic  visits  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Association 
by  Members  of  Dominion  Parliaments  was  referred  to  by  the  Prime 
^iinister  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley  Baldwin.  M.P.)  when  speaking  uix)n 
the  retirement  of  the  Pvt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  .M.P..  from  the 
Speakershi])  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June.  1028.  when  he 
said  : — 

".  You   have   sjxrially    taken    under   your   charge   the   growing 

interests  of  the  Kmpiro  Parliamontary  As.sopiation,  realising  how  much  may 
bo  done  by  contact,  by  frequent  visits,  by  frequent  intercourse  Ix'tweon  the 
ParlinmcntH  of  the  Knipire.  The  growth  of  the  vi.sits  from  MemK>er8  of 
Parhanicnt  at  liomi^  to  tht-  DominioiiH  and  from  those  of  tlie  Dominions  to 
liome,  lias  been  helj)ed  in  great  measure  by  the  sympathetic  understanding 
which  you  have  given  to  it.  If,  for  one  moment.  I  may  trespa.s.i  on  something 
still  more  private,  I  am  «ertain,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  tlie  hospitality 
which  waH  so  freely  given  in  yo\n-  liou-^^e,  during  your  term  of  oflice,  to  the 
Memlx-rs  of  the  Dominion  Parliaments  has  been  among  their  most  treasured 
recollections  when  they  have  gone  home.  ." 

The  Rxecutixe  T'ommittee  in  this  connection  wish  to  record 
their  Avarm  appreciation  of  the  valuable  help  given  to  the  work 
of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Whitley  during  the  seven  years  he  occupied 
the  position  of  Joint -President  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch. 
Mr.  Whitley  took  a  special  pride  in  the  growing  Avork  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  was  ever  ready  with  help  and  advice  in  the  endeavour 
to  promote  its  interests  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  actix-ities 
and  influence. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Whitle>.  Captain  the  Rt.  Hon. 
K.  A.  KitzHoy  accepted  office  as  Joint -I'rcsident  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association  and  has  already  shoAAii  a 
keen  aiul  active  interest  in  the  work. 

The  K.xccutive  Committee  have  to  recorfl  with  deep  regret 
the  death  of  Lord  Cave  who  as^Ixird  Chancellor  had  occupied  the 
IKisition  of  Joint -President  since  1022  and  had  always  shoAni  a 
great  interest   in  the  work  of  the  As.sociation. 

I.K>rd  Hailsham.  who  was  a]i]ioint<'d  l>ord  Cliaucellor  in  March 
last,  accepted  office  as  .foinf  -  President  with  Caj)laiM  FitzRoy  and 
one  of  his  first  official  acta  in  connection  with  the  Association  was 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  head  the  Parliamentary  Delegation 
to  Canada  in  August   last.'*' 


•Owing  to  Lord  Hailsham 'r  subRcquent  appointment  as  Acting  Prime 
Minister  during  Mr.  iialdwin's  absence  abroa<i,  he  was,  to  his  great  regret  and 
disajipointment,  prev«M>ie«l  at  the  last  moment  from  proceeding  to  Canada 
as  hca<l  of  the  Delegation. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DELEGATION  TO  CANADA,  1928. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  the  Executive  Committee  mentioned 
the  acceptance  of  the  generous  and  welcome  invitation  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association  to  send  a  Delegation  of  members  from 
the  United  Kingdom  Branch  to  visit  Canada  in  1928.  Similar 
invitations  had  been  accepted  by  the  Branches  of  the  Association 
in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Newfoundland, 
and  by  the  Affiliated  Branches  in  the  Legislature  of  India  and  in 
the  Parliaments  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Malta.  The  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Delegation  from  the  United  Kingdom  Branch 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Viscount  Peel,  G.B.E,,  and  the 
Vice-Chairmanship  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Shaw,  C.B.E.,  M.P., 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Delegation  on  page  33. 

The  objects  of  the  Delegation  to  Canada  were  to  promote 
personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  ;  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  Delegates  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  Canada,  its  resources 
and  its  institutions  ;  and  to  interchange  views  upon  the  serious 
problems  and  potentialities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
to  the  end  of  developing  and  strengthening  the  common  interests 
and  bonds  of  Empire. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Delegation  consisted 
of  Conferences  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa  ;  in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto  ;  in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Edmonton,  Alberta ;  in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  Parliament 
House,  Victoria,  B.C.  ;  in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Regina,  Saskatchewan  ;  at  Parliament  Buildings, 
Fredericton,  New  Brmiswick  ;  and  in  the  Legislative  Building 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  many  other  Conferences  Avith  Boards 
of  Trade,  the  Wheat  Pool,  etc.,  are  referred  to  m  the  course  of  the 
Report  of  the  Delegation  (vide  p.   33). 

In  connection  with  the  Opening  of  the  Conference  at  Ottawa 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley 
Baldwin,  M.P.,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation  : — 

10,  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall. 
nth  August,  1928. 

My  deae  Lord  Peel, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  in  Conference  of  the  delegates  representa- 
tive of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  British  Empire  at  Otta%va,  I  should  like  to 
of?er  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  deliberations. 

I  retain  the  happiest  recollections  of  ray  own  visit  to  Canada  last  year, 
and  I  feel  that  the  information  I  gained  regarding  the  innnense  potentialities 
and  resources  of  the  great  Dominion  will  at  the  conclusion  of  your  interesting 


vinit  be  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  of  all  Parties  in  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster. 

There  could  not  bo  any  centre  more  convenient  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
Members  of  the  I'arliaments  of  the  Kmpiro  than  the  delightful  capital  city 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  tlioiigh  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
ni  xt  patlicring  of  the  reprewntntivcs  of  nil  PHrlianicnts  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knipire  l'arlianicntan»'  Association  will  take  j)lace  in  London. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  interchange  of  views  between  members  of  all 
Parties  in  the  various  legislative  bodies  of  our  common  Empire  will  prove  of 
fiist-rate  cdiuational  and  ])rHctical  value  to  my  Parliamcntarj'  colleagues  in 
the  various  Parliaments  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Yours  sincerely, 

{Signed)  Stanlkv'  Baldwin. 


This  visit  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  representatives 
of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire  had  assembled  in 
Canada  anrl  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opportunities  for  studying 
together  the  resources  of  the  great  Dominion  and  for  the  Conferences 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  and  in  each  of  the  Parliament 
Houses  of  the  Provinces  have  been  fraught  A\ith  great  advantages 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

PARLIAMENTARY   VT8IT  TO   NIGERIA. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  Aiuiual  Report,  the  Nigerian 
Government  invited  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  P^mpire 
Parliamentary  Association  to  send  three  members  on  a  visit  to 
Nigeria  to  investigate  the  interests  and  resources  of  the  country 
at  first  hand.  Major  Walter  E.  Elliot.  M.C.,  M.P.  (Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  Stale  for  Scotland),  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  ; 
Mr.  William  Lunn,  ^I.P.  :  and  Mr.  G.  M.  (Jarro  Jones,  M.P. 
undertook  this  duty  and  prepared  an  interesting  report  on  the 
subject.  The  Delegation  arrived  at  Lagos  on  (ith  January.  1928, 
and  after  an  extensiv(>  tour  left  on  lOth  February,  IU2^i.  Their 
report  is  appended   (vitlc  ])]}.  47-r)l). 

1>ARL1AMKNTARY    \1SIT    TO   TANCJANYIKA. 

Witli  a  similar  object,  the  Government  of  Tanganyika  invited 
four  nicnd)er8  of  the  United  Kingtlom  Branch  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association  to  visit  Tanganyika.  In  cordial 
accej)tance  of  this  iuvilation.  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville.  M.P.,  Chairman 
of  the  Dclegatiou  ;  Mr.  Kugene  Ramsden.  M.l'.  ;  Mr.  W.  I'aling, 
M.P.  ;  Hud  Mr.  R.  Hopkin  Morris,  M.I\.  arrived  at  Moui])asa  on 
31st  Aligns! ,  1!>28.  and  after  an  extensive  tour  left  Dares-Salaam 
on    Kith   Octoltrr.     Tlicir  rcjuirt   is  a])])ended   {ridf  j)p.   .").*}->)8). 

\'isitB  of  this  kind  do  much  to  enable  Members  of  the  House 


of  Commons  to  visualise  the  development  and  possibilities  of  the 
country  visited,  to  understand  at  first  hand  its  problems  and 
peoples  and  to  further  the  study  of  Colonial  questions  on  non- 
party lines. 

EXCHANGE   OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Study  Committees  mentioned  in  previous  Reports  have 
continued  their  valuable  Avork.  These  Committees  consist  of 
members  of  the  Association  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  interested 
in  certain  subjects,  and  explore  methods  of  co-operation  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  and  India  in  direct  and 
personal  consultation  with  Dominion  Members  of  Parliament  and 
Members  of  the  Indian  Legislature  who  visit  London  from  time 
to  time. 

Meetings  of  Study  Committees. 

The  Committees  of  Members  of  the  Association  of  all  Parties 
(and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament)  which  are  specially  studying 
"  Migration  and  Land  Settlement  "  ;  "  Trade  Communications  and 
Finance  "  ;  "  Empire  Foreign  Relations  and  Defence  "  ;  and 
"  Indian  Affairs  "  have  met  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year  and  have  been  addressed  by  : — 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  M.P.  (Ex-Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Canada),  upon  "  Canada  :    Some  Aspects  of  Trade,  Migration  and  Finance." 

Mr.  Richard  Linton,  M.L.A.  (Victoria  :  Foiinder  of  the  Big  Brother 
Movement),  upon  "  The  Big  Brother  Movement  in  Austraha  and  the  Problem 
of  Migration." 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Downie,  M.L.A.  (Minister  of  Mines  and  Works, 
Southern  Rhodesia),  upon  "  Rhodesia  :  Development  and  Extension,  with 
special  relation  to  Markets  and  Migration." 

Mr.  C.  G.  Latham,  M.L.A.  (Western  Australia),  on  "  The  Prospects  of 
Land  Settlement  in  Western  Australia." 

The  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  M.L.A.  (Prime  Minister  of  Ontario), 
upon  "  Migration  Problems  in  Canada  and  Canada's  Relations  with  Great 
Britain." 

The  Hon.  T.  M.  Wilford,  M.P.  (for  several  years  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  and  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  National 
Government),  vipon  "  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific,  with  special  relation  to 
the  Singapore  Naval  Base." 

Senator  the  Hon.  H.  J.  M.  PajTie  (Austrahan  Commonwealth),  on  "  The 
Mandated  Territory  of  New  Guinea." 

Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Branch  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association  in  the  Indian  Legislatiire),  upon  "  The  Situation 
in  India,  with  special  reference  to  the  Appointment  of  the  Statutory 
Commission." 

These  meetmgs  and  discussions  have  been  regularly  attended 
not  only  by  Home  Members  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion, but  also  by  Members  from  Oversea  Branches  of  the  Association. 


The  Cornniittec  of  McihIhth  of  all  Parties  which  is  special!}' 
studying  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  has  met  regularly  every  week 
during  the  Parliamentary  Session  in  the  R<K)ms  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Eugene  Ramsden.  O.li.Fv,  M.l*..  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  th<'  Committee,  was  elected  Chairman  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session.     The  Committee  has  been  addressed  by  : — 

Tliu  Kt.  Hon.  W.  Oriiisby-Gori',  M.l*.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies),  upon  "  The  Machinery  of  the  Colonial  Office  "  ;   and  on  "  Malaya." 

The  Hon.  L.  H.  Elphinstono,  K.C.,  M.L.C.  (Attorney -General  of  Ceylon), 
upon  "  Coylon." 

Major  W.  H.  Fiinn,  O.B.E.  (Comnnlssioner  for  Cypru.s),  uj)on  "  Cyprus." 

Major  Walter  E.  Elliot,  M.C.,  M.P  (Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Delegation  which  visited  Nigeria  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association),  on  "  Nigeria." 

H.E.  Sir  Ransford  Slater,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.  (Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast), 
on   "The  Gold  Coast  in    1928." 

Sir  John  Sundeman  Allen,  M.P.,  upon  "  The  Position  of  the  Congo  Basin 
Treaties." 

H.E.  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.  (Governor  of  Cyprus),  on 
"  Cyprus." 

Sir  John  Alder  Burdon,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.  (Governor  of  British  Honduras), 
on  "  Briti.sh  Hondura.s  and  it.s  Interests." 

Mr.  John  Scott,  C.M.G.  (Chief  Secretary.  Tanpanyika),  on  "  Tanganyika." 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  K. C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Hong  Kong),  on  "  Hong  Kong." 

Mr.  Arnold  Hodson,  C.M.G.  (Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands),  on 
"  The  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Dependencies." 

Mr.  A.  A.  Somer\'ill(',  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Delegation 
which  visited  Tanganyika  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary 
Association),  on  "  Tanganyika." 

An  interesting  development  of  the  Mork  of  this  Committee  is 
likely  to  take  place  with  the  formation  in  Paris  of  the  Comite 
Franco-Britannifjue  dEtudes  Coloniales.  It  is  hoped  to  arrange 
between  meml)ers  of  the  Colonial  Affairs  Study  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  French  Committee  (consistiiig  of  Members  of  the 
French  Chamber  and  eminent  ])ublicists  who  have  special  knoAv- 
ledge  of  the  French  Colonies)  for  an  informal  exchange  of  views 
and  information  uj)on  the  affairs  and  mutual  interests  of  the 
Colonies  of  France  and  Great  Jiritain,  particularly  in  the  sphere 
of  activities  where  the  two  countries  are  faced  with  common 
problems  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  Pacific,  etc. 

Labour  Commonwealth  Group. 

The  Labour  Commonwealth  Group  (of  which  Mr.  (ieorge 
Lansbury,  M.P.,  is  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Harry  Snell,  M.P.,  is  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  consisting  of  memlicrs  of  the  Labour  ]*arty  in  the 
House  of  C^)mmons  who  are  s])ecially  interested  in  studying  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Emj)ire)  has  continued  to  meet  in  the  Rooms 
of  the  Association  on  Monday  evenings  during  the  Session  of 
Parliament  for  the  jjurpose  of  studying  subjects  of  Em])ire  impor- 
tance.    Sir  Howard  d'Egville  has  been  present  at  all  meetings  of 


the  Group  by  special  invitation  in  case  of  any  advice  or  information 
being  required. 

Supply  of  Information. 

This  Branch  of  the  Avork  of  the  Association  has  steadily 
developed  during  the  year,  namety,  the  provision  of  accurate 
up-to-date  information  of  both  a  statistical  and  general  character 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Dominions,  India  and  the  Colonies 
and  also  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  countries  dealt  with  in  the 
Report  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Many  calls  are  made  by  Home  members  of  the  Association  for 
the  supply  of  information  at  short  notice  for  use  in  the  Debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Empire  Marketing  Board. 

Sir  Howard  d'Egville  has  arranged  with  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  for  copies  of  each  Report  as  issued  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association  for  despatch  with  the  Journal 
of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  to  each  member  of  the  Association 
in  the  Dominion  and  Indian  Legislatures. 

This  arrangement  arose  out  of  a  discussion  between  Sir  Howard 
d'Egville  and  members  of  the  Association  in  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  during  his  1926  visit,  when  Members  of  that  Parliament 
expressed  a  keen  desire  for  information  such  as  that  provided  in 
the  publications  of  the  Board.  The  circulation  of  the  publications 
has  been  of  much  value  to  oversea  members ;  and  the  Branch  of 
the  Association  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
have  exj^ressed  their  special  thanks  for  this  arrangement. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board,  presided  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Boarcl  in 
London  to  members  of  the  Delegation  who  were  proceeding  to 
Canada.  On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson  (representative 
of  Canada  on  the  Board)  and  Mr.  F.  L.  McDougall,  C.M.G. 
(representative  of  Australia  on  the  Board)  gave  an  informal 
accomit  of  the  various  activities  of  the  Board. 

In  the  recent  Conference  of  Delegates  with  members  of  the 
Canadian  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  a  discussion  on  '"  Trade  and 
Economic  Development,  with  special  relation  to  Empire  Marketing 
and  Migration '"  was  opened  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  M.P. 
(United  Kingdom),  a  member  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board  {vide  pp.  38-39). 

Parliamentary  Journal. 

The  Jourruil  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire,  providing  an 
impartial  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  general  interest  in  all 
Parliaments  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  has  been  published 
every  quarter  as  heretofore. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  in  the  ninth  year  of  publication  of  the 
.Journal  to  say  that  it  lias  secured  a  sjieeial  j)lacc  not  only  in  general 
literature  but  jjarticularly  amongst  tiie  .Members  of  all  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  Kmj)ire,  as  providing  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
procccflings  of  general  interest  in  each  of  the  Parliaments  and  a 
reliable  summary  of  tlie  attitude  adopted  by  men  of  different 
Parties  in  the  various  Parliaments  towards  many  questions  of 
great  common  interest. 

As  remarked  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Morning  Post  of  22nd 
February  : 

"  The  vuluablo  foaturo  of  this  pubHi-ation  ronsista  in  its  eiiabUng  the 
reader  to  obtain  at  once  a  (•()MSi)e(tus  of  the  opinions  (not  infrequently 
varj'ing)  of  British  politieians  all  over  the  world  " 

and  United  Empire  of  July  referred  to  the  Journal  as  essential  to 
a  knowledge  of  current  Em])ire  ])roblems. 

The  tributes  })aid  to  the  utility  of  the  Journal  by  individual 
Members  of  Parliament  are  many,  but  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
its  production  is  provided  by  votes  upon  the  estimated  of  all  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Kmpire  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  joint  property  of  all  the  Parliaments  is  sulbeient  recognition 
of  its  value  to  the  Members  in  their  Parliamentary  duties.  It  is 
a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  Oversea 
Meml)ers  recognise  the  impartiality  with  which  the  Journal  is 
conducted  and  as  an  example  of  this  it  nuiy  be  mentioned  that  the 
Report  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Branch  states  that  members 
there  continue  to  ex})ress  their  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  in 
the  editing  of  the  Journal. 

Accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Legislature  of  Ceylon  have 
been  included  during  the  year  for  the  first  time.  The  Ceylon 
Legislature  and  also  the  Legislature  of  Bermuda  have  each  made 
a  financial  coiitril)ution  towards  the  cost  of  the  Journal.  The 
Parliament  of  Tasmania  has  also  provided  a  financial  contribution, 
which  will  ])riug  the  Parliament  of  that  State  into  line  with  the 
Parliaments  of  other  States  of  Australia. 


Report  on  Foreion  Affairs. 

The  Report  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  issued  regidarly  every 
two  months  as  in  past  years  and  has  provided  members  of  the 
Association  in  all  I'arliamenls  \\itli  accvirate  and  impartial  informa- 
tion as  to  the  main  e\«iits  and  tendi-ncies  in  foreign  countries. 

The  preparation  of  this  Rej)ort  is  reganled  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  as  one  of  their  most  important  duties,  as  it 
assists  in  the  formation  of  a  common  outlook  in  comiection  with 


the  affairs  of  foreign  countries,  and  is  thus  likely  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  keeping  the  nations  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  regard  to  matters  of 
external  policy.  During  the  past  year  members  of  the  Branch 
of  the  Association  in  the  Legislature  of  India  have  for  the  first 
time  received  copies  of  this  Report  ;  many  tributes  of  warm 
appreciation  from  Indian  members  have  reached  the  office  of  the 
Association  regarding  the  -Report. 

The  President  of  the  Maritime  Provinces'  Association  of 
Toronto,  in  advocating  recently  the  establishment  of  Branches  of 
the  Association  in  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  submitted  that,  if  the  distribution  of  the  Report  on 
Foreign  Affairs  could  thus  be  extended  in  Canada,  "  it  would  be 
of  the  very  greatest  public  service." 

The  Report  of  the  South  African  Branch  of  the  Association 
contains  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  in  editing  this  Report. 

Members  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association 
can  be  supplied  regularly  with  the  Report  on  Foreign  Affairs  by 
merely  signing  a  paper,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  signed  the  necessary 
form. 

The  Committee  would  again  remind  members  that  if  they 
wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Report  they  have  only  to  apply  to 
the  office  of  the  Association,  as  for  reasons  of  economy  the  Report 
will  not  be  issued  to  Home  members  unless  they  signif  j  in  this 
manner  their  desire  to  obtain  it. 


OVERSEA  MEMBERS   RECEIVED. 

Parliamentary  Gatherings  :  Luncheons,  Dinners,  etc. 

On  the  7th  February,  1928,  after  the  Opening  of  Parliament, 
the  Committee  entertained  to  luncheon  : 

Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  M.P.  (Ex-Minister  of  Trade  and  Con\merce,  Canada) ; 
Hon.  Hugh  D.  Mcintosh,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales)  ;  Maj.  P.  S.  Inskipp, 
O.B.E.,  M.L.A.  (Southern  Rhodesia)  ;  Col.  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Sullivan,  M.H.A. 
(Minister  without  Portfolio,  Newfoundland)  ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  du  Port  (Southern 
Rhodesia)  ;  Hon.  W.  L.  Russell  Clarke,  M.L.C.  (Victoria),  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Clarke. 

Besides  the  more  general  gatherings  at  luncheons,  many 
parties  of  Dominion  and  Indian  members  have  been  entertained 
to  small  informal  luncheons  to  meet  Home  members  practically 
every  week  throughout  the  Session  of  Parliament. 

In  particular,  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville,  M.P.,  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  has  organised,  with  several  colleagues  of 
ail  Parties,  a  series  of  luncheons  at  the  House  of  Commons  for 
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Members  of  Dominion  Parliaments  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
meet  Home  Members. 

Many  members  have  kindl>-  entertained  parties  of  Dominion 
members  and  their  wives  on  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  Earl  of  Meath  has  entertained  several  jjarties  on  the  Terrace 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  0th  Novemlx-r.  ]!»2s.  after  the  Opening  of  Parliament, 
the  Committee  entertained  to  luncheon  : — 

Mr.  R.  C.  Matthews.  M.P.  (Canada)  ;  Senator  W.  Carroll  (Australia) 
and  Mrs.  Carroll  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Jordan.  M.P.  (New  Zealand),  and  Mrs.  Jordan  ; 
Senator  Sir  John  Keune,  Bart.,  C.M.G.  (Iri.sh  Free  State)  ;  Sir  Darcy  Lindsayi 
C.B.E.,  M.L.A.  (India) ;  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Maekenzie,  G.C.M.G.,  M.L  C. 
(New  Zealand)  ;  Senator  Prof,  the  Hon.  A.  Bartolo  (Mini.ster  of  Public 
Instruction,  Malta)  ;  Hon.  Sir  Ugo  Mifsud,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, Malta)  :  and  Miss  Doris  Alderdice  (daughter  of  the  then  Prime  Minister 
of  Newfoundland). 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  First  Lorti  of  the  Admiralty 
(the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Bridgeman,  M.P.),  visiting  Members  from  the 
Dominion  Parliaments  -were  invited  to  join  the  Parliamentary-  Visit 
to  the  Fleet  and  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare.  Bart.,  G.B.H,  C.M.G., 
M.P.  (Secretary  of  State  for  Air  and  President  of  the  Air  Council) 
they  were  invited  to  the  Air  Force  display. 

Steps  were  taken  to  see  that  the  names  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  from  the  Dominions  and  their  ladies  were  j)ut  before 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  inclusion  in  the  invitations  to  the  Royal 
Garden  Party. 

Further,  many  visiting  Members  of  the  Association  have  been 
enabled  to  take  part  in  such  functions  as  the  I'rivate  View  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Trooping  of  the  Colour  (Horse  Guards)  and 
the  Richmond  Royal  Horse  Show. 


Travel  F-acilities, 

The  courtesies  extended  by  railway  eomjianies  to  Members 
of  Dominion  ]*arliaments  and  to  members  of  the  British-India 
Branch  when  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom  have  been  much  apj)reciated 
and  are  in  reciprocation  of  similar  courtesies  extended  in  the 
Dominions  and  India  to  Home  Members  when  visiting  those 
countries. 


Private  Hospitality  ;   Club  Member-ship  ;    \isitor.s  Abroad. 

The  Private  Hospitality  Committee,  formed  fiom  members  of 
the  Association  in  both  Houses,  have  continued  their  important 
work.  In  the  large  numl)er  of  entertainments  given  during  the 
Session  it  is  diflRcult  to  single  out  the  names  of  those  who  have 
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so  kindly  offered  hospitality  to  visiting  Members  and  their  ladies. 
Special  mention  must,  however,  be  made  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin's 
"  At  Homes  "  at  10,  Downing  Street,  and  of  JVlrs.  L.  S.  Amery's 
"At  Homes." 

Among   other   members   of   the   Hospitality    Committee   who 
kindly  entertained  members  in  London  were  : — 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Astor  ;  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Burnham  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  Chamberlain  ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Clarendon  ;  Sir  Philip  and  -Lady  Cunliffe-Lister  ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Griffyth 
Fairfax  ;  Sir  John  and  Lady  Gilmour  ;  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  W,  Smith-Carington  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Of  hospitality  in  the 
country,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  that  extended  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Harrowby,  and  by  Col.  F.  Hilder  (ex-M.P.)  and  Mrs.  Hilder. 

Many  visiting  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  year  to 
Honorary  Membership  of  the  leading  clubs  of  London,  Avhilst 
Sports  Clubs,  such  as  Ranelagh,  Hurlingham,  Roehampton,  Moor 
Park,  the  M.C.C.,  the  Oval,  etc.,  have  issued  complimentary  passes 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  of  the 
Association  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  maim.er 
in  which  the  Clubs  have  responded  to  their  requests  to  elect 
distinguished  visitors  to  Honorary  Membership. 

To  the  "  Union  Interalliee  "  of  Paris  and  to  the  Baroness  de  la 
Grange  and  her  Committee,  the  Accueil  Franco-Britannique,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the 
Association  have  again  to  express  hearty  thanks  for  their  work  in 
receiving  in  Paris  many  members  of  the  Association  and  bringing 
them  into  touch  with  the  leading  people  in  politics  and  other 
spheres  of  public  work. 


Parliamentary  Privileges  :  Dominions  Gallery. 

The  Dominions  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  continues  to 
be  used  day  by  day  by  visiting  Members  from  the  Parliaments  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Legislature  of  India.  It  is  invariably  filled 
to  capacity  on  the  occasion  of  any  important  debate  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Empire.  By  meaas  of  the  Gallery,  Oversea 
Members  are  enabled  to  follow  closely  the  discussions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliament  upon  many  problems  which  affect 
their  individual  interests  as  Members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

The  Exectitive  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  value,  from  the 
widest  political  aspect,  of  the  Dominions  Gallery  and  other  Parlia- 
mentary privileges  accorded  to  visiting  Members  in  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  These  privileges  provide  a  ready  means  of 
promoting  mutual  understanding  and  an  exchange  of  thought 
between  Home   and  Dominion  Members. 
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List  of  Visiting  Members. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Members  who  have  visited  London 
and  who  have  utilised  the  facilities  and  attended  the  Rooms  and 
gatherings  of  the  Association  during  the  year  : — 

CANADA. 

Baxter,  Hon.  James,  K.C,  M.L.A.*  (Premier,  New  Brun.swick). 
Caimon,  Hon.  Lucien,  M.P.  (Solicitor-General  of  the  Dominion). 
Craig,      Hon.      Richard     W.,     K.C*      (ex-Attoniey-General, 

Manitoba). 
Cronyn,  Mr.  Hume  (cx-M.P.). 

Dohcrtv.  Hon.  Manning*  (ex-Minister  of  Agriculture.  Ontario). 
Dubuc,'  Mr.  J.  E.  A.,  M.P. 
Dunning,    Hon.    C.    A.,   M.P.    (Minister   of   Railways   of   the 

Dominion). 
Ferguson,  Hon.  G.  H.,  M.L.A.*  (Premier,  Ontario). 
Gordon,  Senator  the  Hon.  George. 
Hamilton,  Hon.  Charles  McG.,  M.L.A.*  (Minister  of  Agriculture, 

Saskatchewan). 
Haydon,  Senator  the  Hon.  A. 
Heaps.  Mr.  A.  A.,  M.P. 

Heenan,  Hon.  P.,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Labour  of  the  Dominion). 
Henry,  Hon.  G.  S.*  (Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Highways, 

Ontario). 
King,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  (Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion). 
MacLaren,  Col.  Murray,  M.P. 
McJ)ougald,  Senat(»r  the  Hon.  W. 
McRae,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  D.,  C.B.,  M.IV 
Matthews.  Mr.  R.  C,  M.P. 
Michencr,  Senator  the  Hon.  E. 
iVIothcrwcIl,  Hon.  W.  R.,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the 

Dominion). 
Osnian,  Mr.  C.  J.,  M.L.A.*  (New  Brunswick). 
I'arl})y,   Hon.   Mrs.  M.,  M.L.A.*   (Minister  without   Portfolio, 

Alberta). 
Robb,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.P.  (Minister  of  P^inance  of  the  Dominion). 
Rogers,  Mrs.   E..  M.L.A.*  (Manitoba). 
Stevens,     Hon.     H.     H.,     M.IV     (ex-Minister    of    Trade    and 

Commerce  of  the  Dominion). 
Turgeon,  Hon.  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.(  .*   (then  Speaker  of  Legisla- 
tive ("«>uii<il,   Q)uebc(). 
Webster,  Senator  the  Hon.  L.  C. 

*  Members  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  Canada,  though  not  Members 
of  the  t'aiiadiaii  Branch  of  the  As-^cK-iut ion  (which  ifi  confined  to  the  Parlia- 
iiunt  of  tlic  Doniininn),  won'  n-cj-ivcd  «t  <lic  Hcjidciiinrtcrs  of  the  A.s-sociation 
and  given  many  courtesies.  Rcganling  the  formation  of  afliliated  Branches 
of  the  Association  in  Provincial  Parliaments,  vide  pp.  17-18. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Carroll,  Senator  W.  (Commonwealth). 

Clarke,  Hon.  W.  L.  Russell,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  (Victoria). 

Glasgow,  Senator  the  Hon.  Sir  William,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

(Minister  of  Defence  of  the  Commonwealth). 
Hudd,  Mr.  H.  S.,  M.C.,  M.P.  (South  Australia). 
Hughes,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales). 
Jackson,  Mr.  D.  S.,  M.P.  (Commonwealth). 
Latham,  Mr.  C.  G.,  M.L.A.  (Western  Australia). 
Linton,  Mr.  Richard,  M.L.A.  (Victoria). 
Mackay,  Mr.  G.  H.,  M.P.  (Commonwealth). 
McCallum,  Hon.  A.,  M.L.A.  (Minister  of  Public  Works,  Western 

Australia). 
Mcintosh,  Hon.  Hugh  D.,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales). 
Marks,  Mr.  W^  M.,  M.P.  (Commonwealth). 
Payne,  Senator  the  Hon.  H.  J.  M.  (Commonwealth). 
Prowse,  Mr.  J.  H.,  M.P.  (Commonwealth). 
Robinson,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.   (ex-Attorney-General, 

Victoria). 
Robson,  Hon.  W.  E.  V.,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Whales). 
Sampson,  Senator  B.,  D.S.O.  (Commonwealth). 
Sampson,  Mr.  R.  S.,  M.L.A.  (Western  Australia 
Thompson,  Senator  W.  G.  (Commonwealth). 
Vardon,  Mr.  E.  C,  M.P.  (South  Australia). 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
Anderson,  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Labour). 
Collins,  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  E.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 
Hall-Jones,   Hon.   Sir  William,   K.C.M.G.,   M.L.C.    (ex-Prime 
Minister). 

Hanan,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.L.C.  (ex-Minister  of  Education). 
Herdman,  Hon.  A.  L.  (ex- Attorney-General   and  Minister  of 

Justice). 
Jordan,  Mr.  \Y.  J.,  M.P. 

Mackenzie,    Hon.    Sir   Thomas,    G.C.M.G.,    M.L.C.    (ex-Prime 
Minister). 

Stewart,  Hon.  W.,  M.L.C. 

Tapley,  Mr.  H.  Livingstone,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Ward^  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bt.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (ex-Prime 

Minister). 
W^ilford,  Hon.  T.  M.,  M.P.  (ex-Minister  of  Justice  and  Leader 

of  Opposition). 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Byron,  Brig-General  the  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.L.A. 

Chaplin,  Sir  DrunHi.oiul,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  M.L.A. 

Clough,  Mr.  0.,C.M.G.  (Clerk  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  Secretary, 

Union  of  South  Africa  Branch.  E.P.A.). 
Collins,  Col.-romniandant  W.  R.,  D.S.O.,  M.L.A. 
Deane,  Hon.  W.  A.,  M.L.A. 
de  Wet,  Senator  the  Hon.  N.  J.,  K.C. 
Frcinantlc.   Profcs-sor  H.  E.  S.  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Gibaud,  Mr.  F.,  M.L.A. 
Ginsberg,  Senator  the  Hon.  F. 
Grauman,  Sir  Harry,  K.B.E.  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Green,  Commander  Maurice,  V.D.,  R.N.V.R.  (Clerk  Assistant, 

the  Senate). 
Greenacre,  Mr.  W.  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Hay,  Mr.  G.  A.,  M.L.A. 
Henderson,  Mr.  James,  M.L.A. 
Henderson,  Mr.  R.  H.,  C.M.G.  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Jagger,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.L.A. 
Jansen,  Hon.  E.  G.,  M.L.A.  (Speaker). 
Krigc,  Hon.  C.  Joel,  M.L.A.  (ex-Speaker). 
Malan,     Hon.    C.    W.,    M.L.A.    (Minister    of    Railways    and 

Harbours). 
Naudc,  Mr.  J.  F.  T.,  M.L.A. 
Nicholls.  Mr.  G.  Heaton,  M.L.A. 
Oppenheiiner,  Sir  Ernest,  M.L.A. 
Payn,  Mr.  A.  0.  B.,  M.L.A. 
Robinson,  Mr.  C.  P.,  M.L.A. 
Rock.  V,  Mr.  W.,  O.B.E..  M.L.A. 
Silburn.  Col.  P.  A.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Struben,  Commander  C,  O.B.E.  (ex-M.L.A.) 
Stuttaford,  Mr.  R..  M.L.A. 
Watt,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K. C.M.G. ,  M.L.A. 
Wessels,  Mr.  J.  B.,  M.L.A. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE. 

Barrington,  Senator  William 

Graft  an  Ksmondc.   Mr.  O.  T.,  T.D. 

Haugiiton,  Senator  B. 

Keane,  Senator  Sir  John,  Bart.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Bell,  Hon.  S.  K.,  M.L.C. 
Bi.shop.  Hon.  R.  K..  M.L.C. 
Rvan,   Hon.  I).  A.,  M.L.C. 
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Sullivan,    Col.    the    Hon.    M.    S.,    M.H.A.    (Minister   without 

Portfolio). 
Winter,  Hon.  Sir  Marmaduke,  C.B.E.,  M.L.C. 

INDIA. 

Carey,  Sir  Willoughby  (ex-M.L.A.). 

Chetty,  Mr.  R.  K.  Shanmukhum,  M.L.A. 

Cosgrave,  Mr.  W.  A.  (ex-M.L.A.). 

Couper,  Mr.  T.,  M.L.A. 

Dadabhoy,  Hon.  Sir  Maneckji,  K.C.I.E.,  M.C.S. 

Das,   Hon.   Mr.   S.    R.,   M.C.S.*    (Law  Member   of   Viceroy's 

Executive  Council). 
D(\  Hon.  Mr.  K.  C,  CLE.,  M.C.S. 

Forrester,  Mr.  J.  Campbell,    M.L.C.   (Burdwan  and  Bengal). 
Froom,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  M-C.S. 
Goswami,  Mr.  T.  C,  M.L.A. 
Gour,  Sir  Hari  Singh,  M.L.A. 
Gupta,    Mr.    S.    C.    (Hon.    Secretary,    British-India    Branch, 

E.P.A.). 
Iyengar,  Mr.  S.  Srinivasa,  M.L.A. 
Jinnah,  Mr.  M.  A.,  M.L.A. 
Kirk,  Mr.  R.  T.  F.  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Lalbhai,  Seth  Kasturbhai  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Lall,  Diwan  Chaman,  M.L.A. 
Latifi,  Hon.  Mr.  A.,  O.B.E.  (ex-M.C.S.). 
Lindsay,  Sir  Darcy,  C.B.E.,  M.L.A. 
Natesan,  Hon.  Diwan  Bahadur  G.  A.,  M.C.S. 
Rao,  Dewan  Bahadur  M.  Ramachandra  (ex-M.L.A.). 
Sams,  Mr.  H.  A.,  CLE.,  M.L.A.  (Director-General,  Posts  and 

Telegraphs). 
Shah,  Mr.  E.  Ahmad,  M.L.C. 

Sinha,  Davaki  Prasad,  M.L.C  (Bihar  and  Orissa). 
Stow,  Hon.  Mr.  A.  M.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.S. 
Thompson,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  M.C.S.  (ex-Political 

Secretary). 
Todhunter,  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  K.C.S.I.  (ex-M.C.S.). 
Willson,  Sir  Walter,  M.L.A. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA. 

Cripps,  Hon.  Lionel  (Speaker).  ' 
DowTiie,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.L.A.  (Minister  of  Agriculture). 
Hudson,  Maj.  the  Hon.  R.  J.,  M.C,  K.C,  M.L.A.  (Attorney-      , 

General) .  j 

Inskipp,  Maj.  P.  S.,  O.B.E.,  M.L.A.  ; 

Thomson,  Hon.  A.  R.,  M.L.A.  ] 

*  Mr.  S.  R.  Das  died  on  26th  October,  1928. 
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MALTA. 

Bartolo,  Senator  ]*rof.  the  Hon.  A.  (Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  immigration  J. 

Galea,  Professor  the  Hon.  R.  V.,  M.L.A.  (Minister  for  Public 
Health). 

Mifsnd,  Hon.  Sir  Ugo,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

Strickland,  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Head  of  the  Ministry). 

CEYLON. 

Bridger,  Dr.  the  Hon.  J.  F.  E.,  M.L.C. 

Elphinstone.  Hon.  Mr.  L.  H.,  K.C.,  M.L.C.  (Attorney-General). 

Javatilaka,  Hon.  Mr.  D.  B.,  M.L.C. 

Obeyesc^'kere,  Hon.  Mr.  F.  A.,  M.L.C. 

Reid,  Hon.  Mr.  T.,  M.L.C.  (Controller  of  Indian  Immigrant 

Labour). 
Senanavako.  Hon.  Mr.  I).  S.,  M.L.C. 
Tyrreli;  Hon.  Mr.  F.  G.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  (Collector  of  Customs). 

OVERSEA  VISIT  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Dominion  Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association),  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Amery,  left  England  on  the  22nd  July.  1927,  on  an  official  visit  to 
South  Africa.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada.  He  returned  to 
London  in   February,   1928. 

Mr.  Amery  took  the  opportunity  during  this  tour  of  conferring 
with  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Branches  of  the  Association 
in  the  various  Parliaments.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honour  by  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Aaeociation  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Ottawa  (when  Mr.  Speaker  Lcmieux  occupied  the  Chair),  he  said  : — 

"  We  lmv<^  a  woiulcrful  jm.st  to  look  back  upon,  Mr.  Speaker.  Its  strands 
are  woven  together  in  Britain,  as  here  in  Canada,  of  many  elements,  though 
not  least  of  those  two  great  elements,  the  Xorman-French  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  we  have  Ix^fore  us,  based  u|)on  tliat  past,  an  even  more  wonderful 
future  to  look  forward  to.  In  that  futiin-  we  shall  work  on  the  jirincijilc.  not 
of  control,  but  of  human  contact,  and  in  that  human  contact  betwei^n  those 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Kmpire  there  is  no  form  of  contact  more 
valuable,  I  believe,  than  that  which  through  this  Association  unit<^s  all  who 
cndeavovir  to  .serve  their  country  and  s«>rve  their  King  as  members  of  one  of 
the  I'ariiamcnts  of  the  I'.mpirc.  Through  an  .Association  like  this  we  can 
each  add  to  our  knowledge,  each  add  to  our  erticiency  and  capacity  to  servo 
our  country  and  our  wider  CommonwtMilth,  i^ach  help  to  keep  alive  that 
wonderful  thing,  the  Parliament^iry  sjiirit,  which  tho.se  of  us  who  bow  to 
Mr.  Speakers  ruling  know  so  wrll,  and  which  no  one  who  has  not  .served  in 
His  ^lajcsty's  Parliaments  ch!i  (>ver  really  vmdcrstand.  It  is  a  bond  of  the 
.sj)irit  that  nms  through  us  all,  anil  therefore  to  me  it  is  in  a  very  special 
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sense  a  privilege  to  meet  my  fellow-memhters  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
here  in  this  beautiful  hall,  j)art  of  this  splendid  building  which  you  have 
enlarged  and  beautified,  rightly,  to  mark  your  sense  of  C'anada's  greatness 
and  of  the  high  level  to  which  you  mean  Canada's  life  to  rise." 

The  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  entertained 
Mr.  Amery  to  dinner  in  the  House  of  Commons  soon  after  his  return 
to  London  ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.  (Speaker  and 
Joint-President  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch),  presided,  and  the 
company  included  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.  (a  Vice- 
President),  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.  (a  Vice-President), 
other  leading  Members  of  the  Government  and  Opposition,  and  the 
High  Commissioners  for  Canada,  Australia  and  Ne^vfoundland. 

OVERSEA  BRANCHES. 
Canadian  Branch, 

The  outstanding  event  in  the  past  year's  work  of  the  Branch  of 
the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  the  visit  of  the  delegates  from  the  other  Branches  of  the 
Association.  The  work  of  this  important  visit  is  referred  to  in 
detail  in  the  course  of  the  Report  of  the  United  Ivingdom  Delegates 
{vide  p.  33-46),  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  here  of  a  general 
nature  than  to  record  the  highly  successful  character  of  the  visit, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  exchange  of  information  at  the 
Parliamentary  Conferences,  but  from  the  aspect  of  acquiring  first- 
hand information  of  the  resources  and  peoples  of  the  great  Dominion 
on  the  part  of  representative  men  from  all  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Empire.  The  deep  appreciation  of  all  the  delegates  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  tour  was  organised  is  illustrated  by  the  presentation 
made  by  them  to  Mr.  Arthur  Beauchesne,  M.A.,  K.C.,  F.R.S.C, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  and  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Empire  Parliamentar}^  Association  (Dominion  of  Canada 
Branch).  The  present  consisted  of  a  silver  tea  set,  and  the  engraving 
on  the  tray  recorded  that  it  was  given — 

"  as  a  mark  of  warm  personal  regard  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  organising  ability  shown  by  him  in  planning  and  making  all 
arrangements  for  the  memorable  Empire  Parliamentary  Tour  and  Conferences 
in  Canada  during  August,  September  and  October,  1928." 

During  the  visit  of  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Canada, 
Sir  Howard  d'Egville  took  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the 
Joint-Presidents  and  other  officers  of  the  Canadian  Branch  regarding 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  Affiliated  Branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  Canada  in  accordance  with 
Clause  V  (b)  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  framed  in  order  to 
permit  of  such  Legislatures  forming  Affiliated  Branches.  Sir 
Howard  dEgvilie  explained  that  a  good  many  Ministers  of  the 
Provincial  Parliaments  and  several  of  the  Members  of  those  Legis- 
latures had  visited  the  United  Kingdom  and  had  been  brought  into 
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touch  with  him  by  the  High  Commissioner  and  Agents-Cieneral 
and  had  been  received  by  Members  at  Westminster  and  given  some 
Parliamentary  courtesies.  The  United  Kingdom  Branch  therefore 
oonsidered  it  would  be  well  to  regularise  the  position  under  the 
Clause  specially  framed  for  the  purpoee,  and  thus  enable  visiting 
Provincial  Members  to  be  brought  into  touch  \*-ith  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  and  to  receive  the  privileges  officially  rather  than 
by  mere  matter  of  chance.  The  Joint -Presidents  and  other  officers 
being  favourable  to  the  idea.  Sir  Howard  d'Egville  utilised  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  him  of  discussing  the  matter  informally 
with  representative  men  of  all  Parties  in  the  Provincial  Parliaments 
of  Quebec,  Ontario.  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  He  made  it  clear  to  all  concerned  that  he  was  only 
representing  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  in  the  matter,  and  that 
if  they  wished  to  form  a  Branch  in  affiliation  with  the  United  King- 
dom Branch  and  the  Branch  already  existing  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  of  Canada,  the  latter  would  have  to  be  formally 
approached  by  the  representatives  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments 
concerned. 

In  some  cases  special  meetings  of  Members  of  the  Provincial 
Parliaments  were  summoned  to  meet  Sir  Howard  dEgville.  while 
in  others,  owing  to  the  Members  being  scattered,  it  was  only 
possible  to  meet  some  of  the  Ministers  and  leading  men  of  the 
Opposition,  but  in  all  cases  considerable  enthusiasm  was  shown 
over  the  idea,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  case  of  all  those  Provinces 
mentioned  application  will  be  made  to  the  Dominion  Branch  for 
their  concurrence  in  the  formation  of  Affiliated  Branches  in  the 
Provincial  Parliaments. 

While  in  Toronto.  Sir  Howard  d'Egville  was  invited  to  ^)eak 
to  the  Members  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  who  were  gathered  together  for  a  Meeting  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  Association,  and  Members  representative  of  some  of  the 
Maritime  Pro\-inces  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  formation  of  Branches. 

It  is  expected  that  further  developments  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  Affiliated  Branches  in  the  Provincial  Parliaments 
will  take  place  when  the  various  legislatures  meet  during  the 
course  of  1929. 

Apart  from  the  visit  of  the  Parliamentary-  Delegation  to  Canada, 
the  following  members  of  the  United  Kiiigdom  Branch  of  the 
Association  have  \isited  the  Dominion  and  been  received  by 
members  of  the  Canadian  Branch  during  the  year,  namelv  : — 

The  Rt.  Hon    L.  S.  Amer\-.  MP. 

The  Lord  HindUp.  O.B.E." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Home.  C.B.E.,  K.C.,  MP. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Ramsav  Mac  Donald.  MP. 
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Maj.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Newton-Moore,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Perring,  M.P. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  M.P. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Tavlor,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon."^J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P. 

The  Officers  of  the  Canadian  Branch  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  Avith  this  Report  were  : — 

Presidents  : 
The  Hon.  Hewitt  Bostock  (Speaker  of  the  Senate). 
The  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  C.M.G.,  M.P.  (Prime 

Minister). 
The   Hon.    R.    B.    Bennett,   K.C.,   M.P.    (Leader   of   the 

Opposition). 
Mr.   Robert  Gardiner,   M.P.   (Leader  of  the  Progressive 

Party). 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  Offices  : 
Mr.  Arthur  Beauchesne,  K.C.  (Clerk  of  the  House),  House 
of  Commons,  Ottawa. 

Australia, 


Commonwealth  Branch. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Monahan,  C.M.G.,  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Branch  of  the  Association 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Gale,  C.M.G. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  to  Australia 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  who  was  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth  and  afterwards 
delivered  to  members  of  the  Branch  of  the  Association  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Canberra  a  most  informative  and  interesting 
Address  on  Dominion  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations. 

Other  visitors  during  the  year  were  Sir  Henry  Cowan,  M.P.  ; 
Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest,  M.C.  (ex-M.P.)  ;  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Home,  G.B.E.,  K.C,  M.P.,  all  of  whom  Avere  received  by  the 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Branch  and  by  the  Affiliated 
Branches  in  the  State  Parliaments. 

Owing  to  the  prospect  of  the  General  Election  in  November, 
the  Australian  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association 
felt  difficulty  at  first  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  Parliamentary  Visit  to  Canada.  Correspondence,  however,  took 
place  between  Sir  Howard  d'Egville,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
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Leader  of  the  Oppfjsition  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  result  of 
whieh  the  following  l)eh'gation  was  aj)pointe(l  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  Branch  on  the  Canadian  Visit,  viz.  : — 

Senator  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Glasgow,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.. 

D.S.O..  V.I).  (Minister  of  Defence). 
Senator  William  Carroll. 
Senator  Biirford  Sampson,  D.S.O. 
Senator  William  George  Thompson.  \M). 
Mr.  David  S.  Jackson.  M.I^ 
Mr.  George  H.  Mackav,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Marks,  M.P. 
Mr.  John  H.   Frowse,  M.P. 

The  regrettable  absence  of  Labour  Party  Delegates  was 
exj)lained  in  the  course  of  the  Parliariicntary  CV)nference  of 
Delegates  of  the  l']mpirc  Parliamentary  Association  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Ottawa,  on  30th  August,  1928,  by  Senator 
the  Hon.  Sir  William  Glasgow  (Minister  of  Defence),  who  said : — 

"  Mr.  S|)faki>r  :  Hcforo  I  go  into  tho  qvicstioii  of  immigration,  may  I 
take  thi.><  o]>j)ortimity  of  making  an  announcement  with  n-feronci'  to  the 
Delegation  I  am  leachng  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Cana<lian.s  or  the 
members  of  otlier  delegations  are  aware  that  there  is  one  party  in  Australia 
not  represented  in  our  Delegation  :  I  refer  to  the  Labour  Party.  We  are 
indeed  very  sorry  that  they  arc  not  able  to  accomjiany  us.  Before  leaving  I 
saw  the  Leader  of  the  Lahoin-  Party  and  asked  him  if  he  desired  to  convey 
to  the  Canadian  Hran<-h  of  the  lOmpire  Parliamentary  Association  any  message, 
and  he  said  he  wa.s  very  glad  to  have  that  opportunity.  He  asked  me  to  say 
that  the  absence  of  the  Labour  Party  from  the  Australian  delegation  had  no 
significance  at  all  in  so  far  as  the  l'm])ire  ParliamiMitarv  .\s.sociation  was 
conc«'rncd.  nor  was  it  intended  as  any  discourtesy  to  Canada,  but  it  has  solely 
in  view  the  apj)roaching  cli-ctions.  He  was  a  new  leader,  and  he  desired  that, 
in  view  of  tlie  approaching  elections,  which  will  take  jilace  in  Novemljer. 
the  whole  of  the  party  should  remain  behin<l.  1  take  this  opportunity.  Sir, 
of  making  that  annoimcement." 

The  OfTiccrs  of  the  Commonwealth  Branch  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press  with  this  Report  were  :  — 

Presidents  : 

Senator   the     Hon.    Sir    John    Newlands      K.C.M.G.,    C.B.E 

(l^esident  of  the  Senate). 
The    Hon.    Sir   Littleton    E.    Groom,    K.C.M.G..    K.C.,    M.P. 

(Si^aker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentative^). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  S.  .M.  Bruce.  C.H.,  M.C.,  M.i\  (Prime  Minister). 
Senator   the    Rt.    H«.n.    Sir   George    Pearce.    K.C.V.O.    (Vice- 

IVcsident  of  the  Executive  Council,  Leader  of  the  Senate). 
Mr.  J.  H.  Scullin.  M.P.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 
Dr.   the    Hon.    Karle   Page.    MP.    (Treasurer:    Leader  of  the 

Count r\-  Partv). 
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Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  G.  H.  Monahan,  C.M.G.  (Clerk  of  Senate),  The  Senate, 
Canberra. 

The  Committee  record  with  much  regret  the  loss  through 
death  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  (ex-Prime  Minister),  who  had 
for  many  years  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  of  Senator  the  Hon.  Thomas  Givens  (ex-President  of  the 
Senate  and  ex-Joint-President  of  the  Branch),  and  the  Hon.  H.  E. 
Pratten   (Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs). 

State  Branches. 

During  the  past  year  a  Branch  has  been  established  in  the 
State  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Branch 
of  the  Association  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  the  "  Committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  Branches  are 
now  established  in  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  States." 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Branches  in  the  State  Parliaments  are 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  Branch  both  in  regard  to  the  oversea  visits  of  their  Members 
and  to  various  local  activities,  e.g.,  formation  of  Study  Committees, 
etc. 

The  Officers  in  the  Affiliated  Branches  of  the  Association  in 
the  State  Parliaments  of  Australia  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
with  this  Report  were  : — 

Neiv  South  Wales. 

Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Flowers,  M.L.C.  (President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Comicil). 

The  Hon.  D.  Levy,  M.L.A.  (Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  T.  R.  Ba\an,  K.C.,  M.L.A.  (Premier) 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Lang,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

The  Hon.    E.   A.    Buttenshaw,   M.L.A.    (Minister   for   Public 

Works  and  Railways  :    Leader  of  the  Comitrv  Party). 
The  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 
The  Hon.  J.  F.  Coates,  M.L.C. 
The  Hon.  A.  C.  Willis,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  S.  G.  Boydell  (Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly),  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Svdnev. 
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The  South  Australia  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary 
Association  entertained  at  Adelaide  during  the  year  the  Members 
of  the  British  Economic  Mission,  namely  :  Sir  Arthur  Duckham, 
K.C.B.  (Chairman),  Sir  Ernest  Clark,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Hugo  Hirst, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Malcolm.  Interesting  speeches  were  delivered 
on  the  occasion. 

Western  Australia. 

Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Kirwan,  M.L.C.  (President  of  the  Legislative 

Assembly). 
The   Hon.    T.    Walker,    M.L.A.    (Speaker   of   the   Legislative 

Assembly). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  P.  Collier,  M.L.A.  (Premier). 

The  Hon.  Sir  James  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of 

the  Opposition). 
Mr.  A.  Thomson,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Country  Party). 
The  Hon.  J.  M.  Drew,  M.L.C.  (Chief  Secretary' and  Minister 

for  Education). 
The  Hon.  A.  Lovekin,  M.L.C. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Wittenoom,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Steere  (Clerk  Assistant  of  Legislative  Assembly), 
Legislative  Assembly,  Perth. 

Li  the  Western  Australian  Branch  of  the  Association  a  Study 
Committee  has  been  formed  on  "  Migration  and  Land  Settlement." 

That  Branch  has  also  generously  offered  to  provide  a  chair, 
made  of  Western  Australian  wood,  for  use  in  the  rooms  of  the 
United   Kingdom    Branch,   Westminster   Hall. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Commonwealth  Branch  records  a 
"  most  successful  year  "  in  the  Western  Australian  Branch. 


New  Zealand  Branch. 

The  General  Election  of  November  affected  the  New  Zealand 
Branch  in  the  same  way  as  the  Australian  so  far  as  the  appointment 
of  Delegates  for  the  Canadian  tour  was  concerned.  The  importance 
of  this  first  visit  to  the  Senior  Dominion,  however,  was  realised 
and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ultimately 
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arranged  for  a  thoroughly  representative  Delegation  headed   by 
a  Cabinet  Minister  as  follows  :  — 

The  Hon.  William  Nos^orthy,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Telegraphs, 
Postmaster-General,  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  and  of 
Immigration). 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Gow,  M.L.C. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jordan,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.   Rhodes,  M.P. 

During  the  year  the  following  members  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Branch  have  visited  New  Zealand  : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Home,  G.B.E.,  K.G.,  M.P. 

both  of  whom  were  received  by  the  Branch  of  the  Association  in 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament. 

The  officers  of  this  Branch  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  with 
this  Report  were  : — 

Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Carncross,  M.L.C.  (Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council). 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Statham,  M.P.  (Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart..  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.  (Prime 

Minister). 
The    Rt.    Hon.    J.    G.    Coates,    M.C.,    M.P.    (Leader   of    the 

Opposition). 
Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  M.P.  (Leader  of  the  Labour  Partv). 
The  Hon.   T.  K.   Sidey,   M.L.C.  ^Leader    of    the    Legislative 

Council). 

Treasurer  : 
The  Hon.  A.  S.  Malcolm,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  A.   F.  Lowe,  C.M.G.   (Clerk    of    Parliaments),  Legislative 
Council,  Wellington. 


Union  of  South  Africa  Branch. 

The  Annual  Rejjort  of  the  Branch  of  the  Association  in  the 
Parliament  of  tlic  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  year  l!>27-28  shows 
that  the  work  of  the  Branch  has  been  vigorously  continued. 
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The  following  xMembers  represented  the  Branch  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary Delegation  to  Canada,  1928  : — 

The  Hon.  Ernest  G.  Jansen,  M.L.A.  (Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Assembly). 
Col.-Commandant  William  R.  Collins,  D.T.D.,  D.S.O.,  M.L.A. 
Mr.  George  A.  Hay,  M.L.A. 
The  Hon.  C.  Joel  Krige,  M.L.A.  (ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Assembly). 
Mr.  J.  F.  T.'  Naude,  M.L.A. 
Mr.  G.  Heaton  Nicholls,  M.L.A. 
Mr.  A.  0.  B.  Payn,  M.L.A. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wessels,  M.L.A. 
Mr.   Owen   Clough,   C.M.G.    (Clerk  of  the   Senate   and   Hon. 

Secretary    of    the    Empire    Parliamentary    Association, 

South  Africa  Branch).  ' 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Branch  indicates  that  it  is  hoped 
to  begin  in  1929  the  publication  (on  the  lines  of  the  Report  on 
Foreign  Affairs  published  by  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the 
Association)  of  the  proposed  Journal  upon  affairs  of  the  various 
territories  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  It  is  intended  that  the 
Journal  shall  be  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Africa 
Branch  and  shall  give  information  upon  the  following  subjects  : 
(a)  Revenue  and  Expenditure  ;  (6)  Customs  Receipts  ;  (c)  Imports 
and  Exports  ;  [d]  Import  and  Export  Trade  in  Africa  ;  (e)  Agri- 
cultural and  Mineral  Productions  ;  (/)  Stock  Diseases  ;  [g)  Railway 
and  Road  Transport  Development  ;  (h)  Native  Administration 
and  Policy  ;  (i)  Education  ;  [j)  Native  Labour  ;  {k)  Native  Medical 
Service  ;  {I)  Irrigation  ;  (m)  Immigration  ;  and  {n)  Asylums  and 
Hospitals,  and  that  it  shall  embrace  the  folloMong  Governments 
and  Administrations  :  (1)  Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate ; 
(2)  Uganda  ;  (3)  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  ;  (4)  Mauritius  ;  (5)  Nyasa- 
land  ;  (6)  St.  Helena  ;  (7)  Seychelles  ;  (8)  Somaliland  ;  (9)  Basuto- 
land  ;  (10)  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  ;  (11)  Southern  Rhodesia  ; 
(12)  Northern  Rhodesia  ;  (13)  Swaziland  ;  (14)  Nigeria-;  (15) 
Cameroons  (British  sphere)  ;  (16)  Gambia  ;  (17)  Gold  Coast  ; 
(18)  Sierra  Leone  :  (19)  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  ;  (20)  Tanganyika  ; 
(21)  South-West  Africa  and  (22)' the  Union. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  (Hon.  J.  W.  Jagger,  M.L.A.) 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  M.  O.  Clough,  C.M.G. ,  Clerk  of  the 
Senate)  discussed  the  scheme  for  this  Journal  with  the  Rt.  Hon. 
L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Branch)  during  the  latter's  visit  to  South  Africa  in  1927. 

The  Branch  entertained  during  the  year  the  folloAnng  members 
from  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association,  namely  : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. 
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Commander  Carl  von  Bollairs.  M.P. 

The  Lord  Kvlsant,  (J.C.M.G. 

The  Earl  of\Strafford. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hilton  Young,  G.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 

The  Officers  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  loth  May, 
1928,  were  :— 

Presidents  : 

Senator  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Van  Heerden  (President  of  the  Senate). 
The  Hon.   E.  G.  Jansen,  M.L.A.   (Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembh'). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

Gen.  the  Hon.  J.  B.  M.  Hcrtzog.  M.L.A.(  Prime  Minister). 
Gen.  the  Kt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  C.H.,  K.C.,  M.L.A.  (Leader 
of  the  Opposition). 

Secretary  and  Trea-siirer  and  Offices  : 

Mr.   O.   Clough,   C.M.G.   (Clerk  of  the  Senate),   The    Senate, 
Cape  Town. 

Irish  Free  State  Branch. 


The  following  members  represented  the  Branch  on  the 
Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Canada,  1928  : — 

Mr.    Martin    Roddy,    T.D.    (Parliamentar^•   Secretary    to   the 

Department  of  Land  and  Fisheries). 
Senator  William  Barrington. 
Mr.   T.  J.   OConnell.  T.I).   (Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 

Labour  Partv). 
Mr.  Gearoid  OSullivan,  T.D. 

During  the  past  year  Brig. -Gen.  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Byron. 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O..  M.L.A. '(South  Africa)  :  Mr.  S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar, 
M.L.A.  (India)  ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Jimiah,  M.L.A.  (India)  and  Mr. 
Shanmukham  Chetty,  M.L.A.  (India)  have  visited  the  Branch 
in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

The  Officers  of  the  Branch  of  the  Association  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  Irish   Free  State  are  :— 

Presidents  : 
Senator  the  Lord  Glenavy  (Chairman  of  the  Senate). 
Professor  Michael  Hayes,  T.D.  (Sjieaker  of  the  Dail). 

Treasurer  : 
Senator  James  G.  Douglas. 

Secret  a  Tji  and  Offices  : 
Mr.  D.  J.  OSullivan  (Clerk  of  the  Senate),  Tjie  Senate,  Dublin. 
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Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland. 

During  the  past  year  Brig.-Gen.  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Byron, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.L.A."^  (South  Africa)  has  visited  the  members 
of  the  Association  in  the  Parhament  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Newfoundland  Branch. 


The  following  members  represented  the  Branch  on  the 
Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Canada,  1928  : — 

The  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  T.  McGrath,  K.B.E.,  M.L.C.  (President 

of  the  Legislative  Council). 
The  Hon.   Cyril  J.   Fox,  M.H.A.    (Speaker  of  the   House  of 

Assembly). 

The  Officers  of  the  Branch  in  the  Parliament  of  Newfoundland 
are  : — 

Presidents  : 

The   Hon.   Sir   Patrick  McGrath,   K.B.E.,   M.L.C.    (President 

of  the  Legislative  Council). 
The  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  M.H.A.  (Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Squires,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.  (Prime  Minister). 
The  Hon.  F.  C.  Alderdice,  M.H.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

Treasurer  : 
Mr.  J.  C.  Puddester,  M.H.A. 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  H.  Y.  Mott  (Clerk  of  the  House),  House  of  Assembly, 
St.  John's. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch 
record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Warren,  M.H.A., 
late  Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  representative  of  Newfoundland 
at  the  gathering  of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  at  the 
Coronation  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association. 

British-India  Branch. 


Regarding  the  representation  of  the  British-India  Branch 
on  the  Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Canada,  Sir  Howard  d'Egville, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch,  communicated  with 
the  Canadian  Branch  on  the  subject  and  pointed  out  that  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Branch  had  generously  invited  two 
representatives- of  the  Branch  in  the  Central  Legislature  of  India 
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for  the  1920  visit  to  Australia  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Cana<lian  Branch  might  include  representatives  of  the  British- 
India  Branch.  In  the  result  an  invitation  was  sent  for  four  Delegate* 
instead  of  only  two  as  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  Parliamentarj' 
Delegation  to  Australia.  Tlu^  following  representatives  of  the 
British- India  Branch  were  elected,  viz.  : — 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Natesan.  M.C.S. 
Diwan  ('haman  Lall.  M.L.A. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Ooswarai,  M.L.A. 
Sir  Darcy  Lindsay.  C.B.E.,  M.L.A. 

and  Mr.  Goswami  was  subsequently  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation. 

The  Officers  of  the  British-India  Branch  are  : — 

Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Moncricff -Smith,  C.I.E.,  M.C.S.  (President 

of  the  Council  of  State). 
The  Hon.  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel,  M.L.A.  (President  of  the  Legislative 

Assembly). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  Mr.  James  Crerar,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  M.L.A.   (Leader 

of  the  Legislative  Assembly). 
Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  Congress  Party). 
The   Leader  of  Nationalist   Part}'   (at  present   vacant.)* 
The  Hon.  Khan  Bahadur  Sir  Muhammad  Hahibullah.  K.C.I. E., 

M.C.S.   (Leader  of  the  Council  of  State). 
Maulvi     Muhammad     Yakub,     M.L.A.      (Deputy     President, 

Legislative  Assemblv). 
The  Hon.  Sir  Dinshaw  Wacha,  M.C.S. 

Treasurer  : 
Mr.  B.  Das,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.   S.  C.   Gupta   (Joint-Secretary,   Legislative  Department), 
Legislative  Assembly.  J)elhi. 

The  p]xecutive  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch 
record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
Muddiman,  K.C.S.I..  C.l.K.  (late  Leader  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  \'ice- President  of  the  l^ranch)  and  of  J^ala  I^jjjiat  l^ai.  M.L.A. 
(Leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party)  ;  both  of  whom  had  been  active 
w(»rker8  for  the  Association. 


*  OwiuR  to  the  lamontt>«l  death  of  Lnla  Lajpat  Rai,  th<'  Lea(l«>rship  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  wa.s  vacant  at  tlie  time  of  going  to  Press  with  this 
Report. 
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Southern  Rhodesia  Branch. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Cripps  (Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly) 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Branch  on  the 
Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Canada,  1928. 

The  Officers  of  the  Branch  in  the  Parliament  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  : — 

President  : 
The  Hon.  Lionel  Cripps  (Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Hon.  H.  U.  Moffat,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Premier). 
Capt.  H.  Bertin,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jearey  (Clerk  of  Legislative  Assembly),  Legislative 
Assembly,  Salisbury. 

Malta. 

The  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion invited  the  Malta  Branch  to  send  one  delegate  upon  the 
Parhamentary  visit  to  Canada  ;  but,  as  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Sir  Howard  dEgville  that  it  would  give  much  satisfaction  to 
the  Malta  Branch  if  both  the  Government  and  Opposition  could 
be  represented.  Sir  Howard  submitted  to  the  Canadian  Branch 
the  desirability  of  two  delegates  being  invited  if  such  a  course 
were  agreeable  to  Canada.  The  Canadian  Branch  at  once  generously 
responded  to  this  suggestion  and  invited  an  additional  delegate, 
so  that  Malta  was  most  happily  represented  by  :— 

The   Hon.    Professor  Robert   V.    Galea,   M.L.A.    (Minister  of 

Health). 
The  Hon.  Sir  Ugo  Mifsud,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

The  present  Officers  of  this  Branch  are  : — 

Presidents  : 

Senator  Baron  the  Hon.  I.  De  Piro  d'Amico  (President  of  the 
Senate). 

The  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hamilton,  M.L.A.  (Speaker  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly). 

Vice-Presidents  : 

The  Lord  Strickland,  G.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Head  ol  the  Ministry). 
The  Hon.  Sir  Ugo  Mifsud,  M.L.A.   (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 
Lt.-Col.    Michael    Dundon,    M.L.A.    (Leader    of    the    Labour 
Party). 
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Chairman  of  the  Executive  : 

Senator  Prof,  the  Hon.  Augusto  Bartolo  (Mijiister  for  Public 
Jnstniction  and  Migration). 

Treasurer  : 
iJr.  the  Hon.  C.  Mifsud  Bomiici,  .M.L.A. 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  E.  L.  Petrocochino  (Chief  Clerk  of  Senate  and  Legislative 
Assembly),  Office  of  the  Legislature,  The  Palace,  Valletta. 

Ceylon  Branch. 

The  Officers  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  are  : — 

President  : 

The   Hon.   Sir  James   Peiris,   M.L.C.    (Vice-President   of   the 
Legislative  Council). 

Vice-President  : 

The  Hon.  A.  G.  M.  Fletcher,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  M.L.C.  (Colonial 
Secretary). 

Secretary  and  Offices  : 

Mr.  C.  C.  WooUey,  M.C.   (Clerk  to  the  Legislative  Council), 
Legislative  Council,  Colombo. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Ormsby-Gore,  M.P.  (Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary 
Association),  visited  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Association  in  June, 
1928,  and  addres.scd  in  the  Council  Chamber  a  meeting  of  Members, 
and  was  most  cordially  received. 

The  President  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  (Hon.  Sir  James  Peiris, 
M.L.C,  Vice-President  of  the  Legislative  Coinicil)  presided  ;  and 
in  the  coune  of  his  speech  of  welcome  said  : — 

"  I  value  this  A.isocintion  diioHy  for  tho  fact  that  it  hriiips  u.s  in  contact 
with  Mombors  of  diffcrtMit  Ijodics  coiinccti'd  with  tlio  I'arhaincntary  Associa- 
tion throvighont  the  British  Knii)irt^  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  link  that 
binds  lis   together." 

Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  in  reply,  said  : — 

".  The    Kmiiire    rarlinnient«r>'   Association    is    a    comparatively 

new  concej)tinn  ;  and  it  is  very  largely  dii(>  to  the  in(h)tnitable  energy  of  the 
Secretary,  Sir  Howard  d'Mgville,  that  there  has  grown  u|)  not  men^ly  in  everj' 
Dominion  but  in  many  of  tho  Colonies,  an  .Association  of  colleagues  engaged 
in  y)ublic  life  in  various  Legislaturtvs  who  join  for  mutual  co-operation  and 
mutual    hospitality   and   the   furth<>rance   of   mutual   understan<ling. 

■"  It  WHS  something  to  liring  all  jiartie.s  in  the  Hritish  House  of  Commons 
into  personal  contact  with  representatives  of  all  shades  of  opinion  from  the 
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different  parts  of  the  Emi)ire.  Wherever  we  have  a  Branch  or  aftlHated 
Branch,  contributions  are  included  in  the  Journal  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Empire.  People  of  the;  Dominions  and  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  value  that 
Journal  as  those  who  take  to  legislative  duties,  public  life  and  constitutional 
i-eforms  seriously.  .  .  .  We  have  something  not  only  for  each  and  every 
individual  part  of  the  Empire,  but  a  worthy  study  of  man  for  itself  ;  for  it  is 
representative  of  the  most  remarkable  political  organisation  the  world  has 
ever  seen  :  so  infinite  in  its  variety,  so  remarkable  in  the  unity  of  its  traditions 
and  so  inspiring  by  a  common  spirit  and  a  common  endeavour." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  8ir  Robert  Home,  G.B.E.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has  also 
visited  Ceylon  during  the  year. 

Bermuda  Branch. 


In  the  Legislature  of  Bermuda  during  the  past  year  a  Branch 
of  the  Association  has  been  formed  in  affiliation  Avith  the  United 
Kingdom  Branch  under  Clause  V  (c)  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Association.  All  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Branch. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bermuda  Branch  are  : — 

President  : 

The  Hon.  S.  0.  Rowan-Hamilton  (President  of  the  Legislative 
Council). 

Vice-President  : 

Sir  Reginald  Grey,  K.C.  (Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee). 
The  Hon.  H.  D.  Butterfield  (Member  of  the  Legislative  Council). 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  : 
The  Hon.  S.  S.  Spurling,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  M.H.A. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Marquess  of  Lincolnshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  (Lord  Great 
Chamberlain). 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Committee  have  to  record 
in  this  Report  the  death  of  Lord  Lincolnshire,  who  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Association  and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Branch. 

In  his  capacity  as  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Lord  Lincohishire 
used  every  effort  to  fiu-ther  the  interests  of  the  Association  and 
to  make  it  in  every  sense  the  central  meeting  place  of  all  the 
Parliaments  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  Committee,  other  prominent  officers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Association  have  passed 
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away  in  the  persons  of  the  P:arl   of  Oxford  and   Asquith,  K.G.       i 
(Vice-President)  ;    Viscount  Cave,  G.C.M.C;.  (Lord  Chancellor  and       1 
Joint-President)  ;    Viscount  Haldane,  K.T.,  O.M.  (ex-Joint-Presi- 
dent) ;   and  Sir  Fredric  Wise,  M.P.,  for  many  years  a  most  active 
and  valuable  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  j 

The  Committee  have  also  to  record  with  regret  the  loss  of  the  | 
following  members  and  an  affiliated  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  1 
Branch  of  the  Association  through  death  during  the  year  : — 

The  Rt.  Hon.  8ir  James  Agg-Gardner,  M.P. 

The  P:arl  of  Durham,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.  ; 

The  Lord  Glenarthur.  '  ] 

F.-M.  The  Earl  Haig,  K.T.,  O.M.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.I.E.  \ 

The  Viscount  Hambledon.  1 

Mr.  James  Kidd,  M.P.  \ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts  (ex-M.P.). 

The  Lord  Sack vi He. 

The  Lord  Strathclvde,  G.B.E. 

The  Lord  Tennyson,  G.C.M.G.  j 
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Appendix   I. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DELEGATION   TO  CANADA,  1928. 

Report  of  Members  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association. 

The  Delegation  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  to  visit  Canada 
consisted  of  the  following  Members  : — 

THE    UNITED   KINGDOM  :— 


The  Viscount  Peel,  G.B.E.  (Secretary  of  State  for  India),  Chairman 

of  the  Delegation. 
The  Rt.  Hont.  Thomas  Shaw,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  Deputy -Chairman  of  the 

Delegation. 
]VIk.  George  Pllcher,  M.P.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  tJie  Delegation. 
Mr.  Cyhil  Atkinson,  K.C,  M.P. 
"      Mr.  J.  D.  Cassels,  K.C,  M.P. 
Sm.  Samuel  Chapman,  M.P. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Hall,  M.P. 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  M.P 
Mr.  James  H.  Hudson,  M.P. 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  M.P. 
Major  G.  M.  Kindersley,  O.B.E.,  M.P. 
Mr.  David  Kerkwood,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Lane-Mitchell,  M.P. 
Mr.  E.  Rosslyn  Mitchell,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  S.\nders,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Frank  Sanderson,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Thomson,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  M.P.  (Parliamentary  Secretary,   Board  of  Trade). 
Sir    Howard    d'Egville,    K.B.E.    (Secretary,     U.K.    Branch    of    the 

Association). 

AUSTRALIAN   COMMONWEALTH  .— 


Senator  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Glasgow,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  V.D. 

(Minister  of   Defence),   Chairman   of  the   AuMralian   Commonwealth 

Delegation. 
Senator  William  Gvrroll. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Jackson,  M.P. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Mackay,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Marks,  M.P. 
Mr.  John  H.  Prowse,  M.P. 
Senator  B.  Sampson,  D.S.O. 
Senator  W.  G.  Thompson,  V.D. 

NEW    ZEALAND  :— 


The  Hon.  W.  Xosworthy,  M.P.  (Minister  of  Telegraphs,  Postmaster- 
General,  Minister  of  External  Affairs  and  of  Immigration),  Chairman 
of  the  New  Zealand  Delegation. 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Gow,  M.L.C. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jordan,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  Rhodes,  M.P. 


^4 
rxfox  or  sorrif  mhk'A  :- 

'I'liK  Ht)N.  10.  (i.  .J.\N.si;\',  M.I. .A.  (Sfxiikcr,  Hou.tr  of  Anncnibly),  Cfialrman 

of  thf  lJni<m  of  South  Africa  DilfAjalion. 
Coi,f»NKL  ('((Mm.vnIiant  \V.  H.  CoLLiNs,  D.T.D.,  D.S.O.,  M.L.A. 
Mr.  v..  a.  Hay,  M.L.A. 
The  Hon.  C;  J.  Kriok.  M.L.A. 
Mr.  J.  V.  T.  Naude.  M.L.A. 
Mr.  (J.  Hkaton  Nicholas.  M.L..A. 
Mk.  a.  O.   H.   I'avn.   M.L.A. 
Mr.  J.  fi.  Wk.s.sef.s.   .M.L.A. 
AIr.  O.  ('i.oircJH,  C.M.(;.  (Clerk  of  thr  Senate  and  Hon.  Secretary,  Union 

of  South  Africa   lirauch  of  the  Astiociation). 

IRISH   fhi:k  st.xtk  .— 

Mr.     Martin     lioi>i>v,     'I'. I).     (I'arliamentary    Secretary,     Minister   for 

'Fiiiherie.s),  Chairnutn  of  the  Irish    Free  State  Delegation. 
Senator  William  Barrinoton. 
Mr.  T.  J.  OConnell.  T.I>. 
Mr.  G.  O'Sullivan,  T.D. 

NEWFOVXhl.AS'l)  .- 


The  HoiN.  Sih  I'atru  k  McCiKATn.  K.H.E..  ^LL.C.  {Fre.si<1cnt.  Leijislatire 

Council),  Cliairman  of  the  Newfoundland  Delegation. 
The  Hon.  V.  .J.   Kox,  M.H.A.  {Speaker,  House  of  Assembly). 

isniA     - 

Mr.  T.  C.  Clo.swAMi,  M.L.A.,  Cliairnian  of  the  Dulian   Delegation. 

The  Hon.  Diwan  Bahadur  O.  A.  Natesan,  M.C.S. 

DiwAN  Chaman  Lall,  M.L.A. 

Sir  Darcv  Lindsay,  C.B.E.,  M.L.A. 

SOI  THF.  H\     h'llonhSIA  :— 


The  Hon.    L.  Cripi's  {S])eaker,  Legislative  Assembly). 

MALTA  .— 

1'rofe.S!^or    -rm-;    Hon.    H.    V.    (Jai.ea,      .\Ll>.A.    {Minister    of    Health), 

Chairman  of  the   Malta    Delegation. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Ugo  Mifsuo,  M.L.A.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition). 

.All  iiu'italion  ti)  scixl  n  dclc^tit ion  of  its  iin'rnlx»rs  to  visit  C'iitiikIh  in 
1U28  was  cxtciidod  to  the  I'liitcd  Kiiif^doiu  Brmicli  of  thi>  Kinjiiro  I'Hrliiiincii- 
tnry  Ajssocintioii  by  Mio  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  of  ('ana<ln  Hraixh.  Mr.  Arthur 
BoHuchesno,  K.C.  in  May.  15)27.  .\s  with  the  J'arlianieiitary  Delegations 
whicOi  visitetl  South  Africa  and  Australia  in  1!)24  and  1!>26  resj>e(tively,  the 
T'nit<'d  Kinpdoin  Delegation  to  Canada  was  d(>stined  to  form  jiart  of  a  larger 
])elepition  r«-|>resentat ive  of  the  .V.ssociat ion's  membership  in  the  various 
central  or  Federal  Parliaments  of  th(>  h'.mpire.  Tlie  objects  of  the  Canadian 
I^ranch  in  extending  the  invitation  were  defined  as  being  '  to  afford  an 
oiiportimity  for  the  dolegat«is  to  see  aa  much  a-s  possible  of  our  country 
(Canada),  its  resources,  and  its  institutions,  and  to  interchange  views  on  the 
.serious  j)roblems  and  potent iaiit ii-s  of  tiii'  Hritish  ('(jnunonwealth  of  Nations, 
to  the  end  of  developing  and  strengthening  the  common  intere.st9  and  bonds 
of  Empire." 
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The  choice  of  United  Kingdom  delegates  was  made  by  the  Selection 
Committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Speaker  during  the  summer  naonths  of  1928. 
As  originally  constituted,  the  Delegation  would  have  had  as  Chairman  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Two  business  meetings  of  the  Delegation  under  Lord 
Hailsham's  Chairmanship  were  held  in  London  in  the  early  days  of  August. 
A  change  was  rendered  necessary,  however,  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Hailsham  as  Acting  Prime  Minister  during  Mr.  Baldwin's 
absence  abroad,  and  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  was  filled  by 
Viscount  Peel,  G.B.E.,  then  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Thomas  Shaw,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  served  as  Vice-Chairman.  The  arduous  character 
of  the  duties  attaching  to  those  posts  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  during  a 
journey  some  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  length  extending  over  fifty-three  days, 
some  three  hundred  speeches  were  demanded  of,  and  delivered  by,  Delegates 
at  distinct  functions  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number. 

Owing  to  the  happy  circumstance  that  the  most  convenient  route  to 
Canada  lay,  for  the  majority  of  the  Empire  Delegations,  through  London, 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  offering  hospitality  to  certain  of  the  Delegates 
in  the  Old  Country  before  their  departure  for  Canada.  A  party  of  twenty 
of  the  Empire  Delegates  was  shown  through  the  Palace  of  Westminster  by 
Sir  Samuel  Chapman,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Pilcher,  M.P.,  the  Delegates 
being  later  received  and  addressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  same  day 
a  luncheon  was  given  in  their  honour  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  by  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board. 

The  United  Kingdom  Delegation,  accompanied  by  the  majority  of  the 
Delegates  from  the  Australian,  South  African,  Indian  and  Irish  Free  State 
Parliaments,  were  bidden  hon  voyage  at  Waterloo  Station  by  the  Acting 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Hailsham,  and  embarked  in  the  C.P.R.  liner.  Empress 
of  France,  at  mid-day  on  18th  August.  On  board  the  vessel  they  were 
bidden  farewell,  before  departure,  by  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Southampton, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  and  Admiral  of  the  Port  (Mrs.  Foster- Welch) 
who  welcomed  the  Delegation  officially  on  behalf  of  the  Borough  and  Port  of 
Southampton  on  the  return  journey. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  six  days'  leisui'e  on  the  outward  voyage 
to  appoint  a  Speech  Committee  to  which,  throughout  the  journey  in  Canada, 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  choosing  speakers  for  the  public  engagements 
and  accepting  any  joint  responsibility  incurred  by  the  Delegation  as  a  whole. 
In  this  task,  all  the  Dominion  Delegations  co-operated  with  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation,  the  Speech  Committee  being  composed  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Robert  Sanders,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston.  M.P.,  members 
of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  Delegation,  and  of  the  Chairman  of  each  Dominion 
Delegation,  with  Lord  Peel  (or,  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Shaw)  as  Chairman  (without 
vote)  and  Mr.  Pilcher,  Secretary^.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  allocation 
of  speeches  was  that  of  impartial  rotation  throughout  every  Delegation, 
regard  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  considerations  of  locality  and  the 
special  qualifications  of  speakers. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Speech  Committee  was  the  choice  of  Sir 
John  Marriott,  M.P.,  to  prepare  a  joint  statement  of  objects  and  reasons 
of  the  tour  for  the  Canadian  Press.  While  independent  statements  to  Press- 
men by  individual  Delegates  were  not  excluded,  the  Speech  Conunittee 
deprecated  all  communications  with  the  Press  on  controversial  topics.  This 
recommendation  was  subsequently  communicated  by  Lord  Peel  to  the  whole 
body  of  Delegates  at  the  first  of  the  two  ship-board  meetings.  It  was  renewed 
by  the  Speech  Committee  at  a  miceting  at  Ottawa  on  29th  August. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  feature  of  the  tour  was  to  be  a  series  of 
Conferences  with  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Dominion  Legislature  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  with  members  of  six  of  the  Canadian 
Provincial  Legislatures  in  their  Parliament  buildings,  and  with  Boards 
of  Trade  (or  Chambers  of  Commerce)  at  Montreal,  \Vinnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
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it  was  decided  to  hold  two  preliminary-  and  informal  di.s<-iLS8ions  on  board 
ship.  Delegates  from  all  the  Dominions  rejirfsentod  in  the  Empress  of 
France  were  invited  to  be  present.  Almo.st  without  exeeption  they  attended. 
On  Tuesday,  20th  August,  a  debate  on  the  work  of  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board,  ojxsned  by  Mr.  Johnston,  a  member  of  the  Publicity  Committee  of 
the  Hoard,  proved  sufliciently  attractive  to  necessitate  a  resumption  after 
lunch  and  a  continuance  of  j)roceedingB  until  tea-time.  On  the  following 
day.  Mr.  (!.  H.  Mackay,  M.I'.  (Auntralia),  opened  a  debate  on  Migration 
Within  the  l'Imi)ire.  The  privacy  of  these  gatherings  served  as  an  en<;ourage- 
ment  to  plain  speaking  and,  from  the  speeches  of  heads  of  Delegations  and 
others,  a  general  perspective  was  obtainable  of  the  Immigration  and 
Marketing  problems  of  the  various  Dominions. 

A  feature  of  the  outward  voyage  was  the  friendly  relationship  establishe*! 
betwtH>n  members  of  all  the  Delegations  and  the  five  hundred  harvester- 
emigrants  pro<!eeding  to  Cana<la  under  the  Government's  eniigration  scheme. 
Among  those  Delegates  who  addressed  large  meetings  of  the  emigrants  were 
Lord  Thomson,  C.B.K.,  Sir  John  Marriott  and  the  Hon.  Lionel  Cripps 
(Southern   Rhodesia). 

The  Canadian  welcome  to  the  Delegation  took  the  form  of  a  telegraphed 
message  from  the  Hon.  Krnest  Lapointe,  M.P.,  the  Acting  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Dominion  (in  the  absence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
C.M.G.,  M.P.,  at  Geneva),  and  a  visit  to  the  Empress  of  France  by  the  Hon. 
Rodolphe  Lemieux,  M.P.,  Speaker  of  the  Cana<lian  House  of  Commons  and  Joint 
President  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Em])ire  Parliamentary  Association. 
Mr.  Lemieux  was  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Carrel,  M.L.C.,  the 
Protestant  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  constituency  of  Golfe  in 
the  Quebec  Ix^gislature.  In  his  speech  of  welcome.  Mr.  Lemieux  voiced  the 
pride  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Association  in  its  capacity  as  host.  He 
declared  that  British  freedom,  justice  and  Parliamentary  institutions,  which 
made  for  the  ((Humon  prosperity  of  all  to  whom  they  were  conceded,  had 
bound  the  old  French  Province  of  Quebec  indissolubly  to  the  British  Crown. 
The  presence  with  him  of  Mr.  Carrel  proved  the  extent  to  which  the  old 
racial  and  religious  j)roblems  had  been  adjusted.  Lord  Peel,  in  replying 
for  the  Delegation  as  a  whole,  declared  that  its  members  were  unite*!  by  one 
common  possession  of  all  the  Dominions,  namely,  their  l*arliament«ry 
institutions.  The  Delegation's  oratory,  like  its  loyalty,  woukl  stand  the 
severest  tvM. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Delegation  for  the  first  three  nights  of  its 
Canadian  tour  were  at  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company's  sumptuous  hotel,  the 
Chat^'au  Front<'nac,  which  overlooks  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  a  site 
adjoining  the  old  bastions  of  the  fortress.  The  scale  and  equipment  of  the 
Chiiteau  Frontenac  proved  to  be  characteristic  of  the  accommoclation  and 
hosjjitality  extendetl  to  the  party  throughout  its  journey  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  in  both  dire<'tion8,  whether  on  the  lines  of  the  Cantwlian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  or  on   the  Canadian   National   Railways. 

The  first  UM-etiiig  of  the  tour  wtus  lu-ld  in  the  QucIhx'  Parliament  building 
on  2.5th  August,  luuler  the  Pn>siden(V  of  the  Sjx^aker  of  the  As.sembly,  Hon. 
Hector  la  Ferte,  M.L.A.  The  Delegation  there  had  the  advantage,  prior  to 
its  visit  to  the  famous  battlefield  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  of  an  exposition 
by  Colon<>l  Wood  of  the  lnt«>st  theories  as  to  the  8trateg>-  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  North  America  and  of  the  tactics  atlopted  by  Wolfe  in  the  historic 
engagement.  Subsequ<-nlly  visits  W(<n'  jiaid  under  Colonel  Woods  giiidnnce  to 
the  Citadel  and  the  point  on  the  Heights  where,  in  17o9.  Wolfe's  mainly  naval 
force  emerge<i  and,  in  a  battle  of  only  a  few  minutes'  duration,  decide<l  the 
destiny  of  Fnnich  Canada.  .A  joint  Anglo-French  monument  to  both  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  and  their  troojis  was  visited  as  typifying  the  relationship 
existing  lM>tw<>(>n  the  two  races  in  Qui>Ik'c  to-day.  The  conliality  of  that 
relationship  was  further  exemplified  during  th<>  first  day  of  the  Delegation's 
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visit  by  two  banquets,  the  hosts  being,  at  mid-day,  the  Canadian  Branch  of 
the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  Quebec 
Governnnent,  the  venue  in  the  latter  case  being  the  Garrison  Club.  A  strong 
representation  of  ,  Quebec  legislators  was  present  on  both  occasions.  The 
evening  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  speech  in  which  the  Premier  of  Quebec, 
Hon.  L.  A.  Taschereau,  M.L.A.,  K.C.,  described  the  British  constitution  as 
the  "  best  instrument  of  Government  ever  devised  "  and  declared  that  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  it  had  produced  "  smiling  villages,  prosperous  towns 
und  happy  homes."  Great  appreciation  was  shown  by  a  large  company  of 
an  eloquent  speech  in  French  in  which  Mr.  T.  Shaw  followed  the  Quebec 
Premier. 

Finally,  before  leaving  Quebec,  the  Delegation  had  the  advantage  of 
a  free  Sunday  during  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Montmorency  Falls  and 
farther  afield,  at  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
habitant  of  Quebec  in  his  own  setting. 

At  Montreal,  the  greatest  grain-exporting  seaport  in  the  world  and  the 
second  port  of  North  America,  the  Delegation  were  the  guests  immediately 
upon  arrival  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  in  a  steamer  trip  designed  to 
inform  them  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  vast  commerce  of  so  great  a  port 
is  handled.  Outward  shipments  of  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  inward 
shipments  of  700,000  tons  of  British  and  European  anthracite  coals  formed 
but  a  fraction  of  the  activity  of  the  Port  of  Montreal  in  1927.  Almost 
one-third  of  Canada's  imports  and  exports  pass  over  its  nine  miles  of  wharves. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  the  revenue  of  the  Harbour  Commission  has 
expanded  from  ?ialf  a  million  dollars  to  five-and-a-half  million  dollars  in  1927. 
Although  one  thousand  miles  from  the  open  sea,  Montreal  is  nearer  to  Liver- 
pool than  any  American  port.  Difficulties  surmounted  in  the  past  and 
problems  to  be  confronted  in  the  near  future  were  elucidated  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Delegates  by  two  of  the  Port  Commissioners  and  their  staff.  Among 
the  topics  brought  to  the  special  notice  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Delegation  during  their  Montreal  visit  was  the  long  discussed  project  for  the 
construction  of  a  new,  deep  water-way  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 
The  scheme,  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  e  sum  in  the  vicinity  of 
£150,000,000,  has  been  mider  discussion  by  Canadian  and  United  States  Com- 
missions, and,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
Governments,  for  a  decade  past.  It  is  now  in  the  forefront  of  public  con- 
troversy, especially  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Whatever  form  the  project 
may  ultimately  take,  the  assistance  of  British  capital  is  likely  to  be  sought. 

The  two  most  important  public  engagements  of  the  ParUamentary 
Delegation  in  Montreal  were  the  evening  banquet  and  luncheon  given 
respectively  by  the  City  of  Montreal  and  the  local  Canadian  Club.  A  feature 
of  the  luncheon  was  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  economic  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Williams,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Williams  also  furnished  the  local  Board  of  Trade 
with  an  expose  of  recent  developments  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  connection 
with  airships,  wireless,  shipping  and  lighthouses.  At  the  same  Board  of 
Trade  gathering,  Mr.  R.  S.  White,  M.P.,  the  veteran  Canadian  Parlia- 
mentarian and  publicist,  threw  light  on  recent  Canadian  trade  developments. 
Whereas  in  the  first  five  years  of  Canadian  Confederation,  Canadian  imports 
from  the  Lfnited  Kingdom  exceeded  those  from  any  other  source  of  supply, 
the  corresponding  statistics  for  1926-27  showed,  according  to  Mr.  White,  an 
absorption  of  only  one  dollar's  worth  of  United  Kingdom  products  as  com- 
pared with  three-and-a-half  dollars'  worth  of  United  States  products. 
Subsequent  conferences,  however,  suggested  the  advisability  of  rectifying 
this  rather  pessimistic  presentation  of  statistical  facts  by  consideration  of 
the  dependence  of  Canada,  whole  or  partial,  on  the  United  States  for  im- 
portant bulky  materials  as  iron  ore,  raw  cotton  and  rubber,  the  latter 
originating,  in  point  of  fact,  from  British  Malaya.     Another  important  fact 
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distlosod  by  .Mr.  White  was  the  advance  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
from  their  old  position  of  insolvency  to  the  profit-making  stage.  On  tlie 
£2()(), 000,000  (apj)ro.\iinatcly)  of  National  bonds  and  dclx'ntures  held  by  the 
j)ublic,  it  was  possible  in  1!)26  and  1927  to  pay  a  dividend  from  jjrofits  although 
the  payment  of  a  net  return  on  the  whole  of  the  £200,000,000  of  National 
stock  and  bonds  held  by  the  Canadian  (Jovernment  is  still  a  inattor  for  future 
development.  Memlx^rs  of  the  Delegation  were  impressed  throughout  their 
westward  tour  by  the  vigoin-  and  ca|)acity  shown  by  the  management  of  the 
National  lines  under  Sir  Henry  Thornton. 

As  in  Quelx'c  City,  so  in  Montreal  ;  members  of  both  races  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  cordiality  of  the  recejition  accorded  by  them  to  members 
of  the  Delegation.  The  great  heat  and  the  shortness  of  the  Delegation's 
stay  served  as  no  irnj)cdiment  to  an  intensive,  if  short,  survey  of  Canada's 
largest  city.  Prominent  buildings,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
new  headt)uarters  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  of  Canada,  were  vi3it<»d  by  a 
number  of  Delegates,  who  did  not  omit  at  least  the  campus  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  the  Martello  towers  of  the  ancient  Jesuit  settlement  from  their 
itinerary.  The  almost  vnirivalled  skill  and  beauty  of  the  town-planning  of 
the  many  smaller  townshi[>s  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Royal  were  the 
subject  of  comment. 

At  Ottawa,  on  2(Uh  August,  the  Delegation  were  greeted  at  the  station 
by  a  large  group  of  Dominion  legislators  headed  by  the  Hon.  Ernest  Lapointe, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  Acting  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  ;  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett, 
M.P.,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lomieux,  M.P.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  :  ami  Senator  the  Hon.  Hewitt  Bostock,  Sjieakcr 
of  the  Senate.  Subsequently  the  Delegation  had  the  great  jjrivilcge  of  the 
voluntary  comradeship  of  Senator  Bostock  during  a  large  jiortion  of  their 
westward  journey  and  learned  to  value  not  merely  his  vast  store  of  authorita- 
tive information  but  his  warm  personal  friendship.  During  the  Ottawa 
visit  Lord  Peel  and  certain  heads  of  Delegations  were  accorded  hospitalitv 
by  His  Excellency  the  Vi.scount  Willingdon,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I. E.,  G.B.E", 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  at  Government  House. 

At  the  Canadian  Club  luncheon  shortly  after  arrival  at  Ottawa,  the 
admiration  of  the  Delegation  for  the  j)art  played  in  the  War  by  the  Canadian 
Divisions  was  voiced  by  Sir  Robert  Sanders,  who  recalled  the  Canadians' 
resistance  of  the  first  gas  attack,  th(>ir  bravery  on  Vimy  Ridge  and  the 
gallantry  with  which  they  stood  fast  during  the  dark  ilays  of  April,  1918. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Delegation  was  honoured  by  an 
invitation  to  a  garden  jiarty  given  at  Rideau  Hall  by  the  Governor-General 
and  Lady  Willingdon  and  had  there,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Dominion.  A  crowded  day  closed  with  a 
State  banquet  given  by  the  Canadian  (iovernment  and  presided  over  by  the 
Acting  Prime  Minister  in  the  dining  room  in  the  new  l)ominion  I'arliamont 
House.  The  health  of  the  Delegation  was  projiosod  by  Mr.  Lapointo  and 
.seconded  by  the  Leader  of  the  Op|)osition,  Mr.  Bennett.  Lord  Peel,  in  his 
rejjl}',  .seh<cted  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  to  a  fr«H>Iy  elect-ed  legisla- 
ture as  an  t>s.scntial  featiu'c  of  the  British  t\pe  of  constitution,  which,  he 
hoped  and  believeci.  no  ingenuity  could,  or  would  attempt  to.  change.  For 
the  first  time  during  the  tour  the  voice  of  India  was  heard  at  this  banquet, 
warm  appreciation  Ix'ing  shown  of  a  graceful  speech  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Goswami, 
M.L.A..  Chairman  of  the   Indian   Delegation. 

Throughout  .'50th  August,  the  Delegation  was  engaged  in  Conference 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Canadi,ati  Parliament.  The  President  during 
the  morning  session  was  Mr.  l><'mieux.  Sj>caker  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons.  The  I'resident  during  the  afternoon  session  was  Senator 
Bostock,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Senate.  The  Empire  Marketing  Board 
and  its  activities,  actual  and  potential,  were  the  subj«'ct  of  the  morning's 
debate,   whilst    in    the  afternoon   the  ilisiussion   merged  gradually  into  the 
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kindred  topics  of  immigration  and  settlement.  The  morning's  discussion 
was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Johnston,  who  described  in  some  detail  the  Marketing 
Board's  aims  and  operation.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  Hon.  James 
Malcolm,  M.P.,  Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  who  defined  the 
attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  Board  and  emphasised  the 
developments  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  were  most  calculated 
to  advance  the  mutual  economic  interests  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Subsequent  speakers  on  Marketing  topics  included  the  Hon. 
R.  B.  Bennett,  M.P.  (Leader  of  the  Opposition)  and  the  veteran  ex-Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Senator  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  to  whose 
initiative  was  due,  many  years  ago,  the  creation  of  the  Trade  Commissioner- 
ships  which  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  see  extended  to 
oversea  Dominion  Governments  that  have  not  thus  far  followed  the  example 
of  the  Mother  Coiuitry^  and  Canada. 

The  afternoon  session  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  authoritative  state- 
ment by  the  Hon.  Robert  Forke,  M.P.,  Canadian  Minister  of  Immigration 
and  Colonisation,  on  the  attitude  adopted  towards  British  (and  other) 
immigration  into  Canada  by  the  Government  headed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  King. 

A  detailed  Report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  will  be 
issued  as  a  separate  brochure. 

The  four  days  spent  by  the  Delegation  in,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  Toronto 
were  among  the  most  fruitful  of  the  whole  tovxr.  Exaggeration  of  the 
friendly  and  helpful  consideration  displayed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario, 
the  Hon  Howard  Ferguson,  M.L.A.,  towards  every  member  of  the  Delegation 
would  be  impossible.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  resources  and  achievements  of 
his  Province  and  its  great  capital  was  irresistible  and  little  by  little  affected 
every  visiting  Parliamentarian.  After  a  general  review  of  the  Provincial 
resources  at  a  Conference  held  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  on  the  morning  of  their  arrival,  members  of  the  Delega- 
tion were  given  every  opportunity  of  making  the  fullest  use  of  their  time  for 
the  inspection  of  the  City  of  Toronto  and  its  famous  experiments  in  novel 
forms  of  socialised  activity.  Xot  the  least  interesting  featvire  of  those 
experiments  is  the  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the  municipalised  National 
Exhibition  and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  appear  to 
enjoy  the  full  approbation  of  a  public  opinion  which,  in  Canadian  politics, 
leans   to   Conservatism. 

Originally  the  Power  Commission,  in  1908,  pvu"chased  current  from 
existing  power  Companies  and  distributed  it  to  a  dozen  co-operating  munici- 
palities in  the  Province.  To-day  it  manufactures  on  its  o\^^l  account 
approximatelj'  one  million  horse-power  of  current  and  distributes  it  to  some 
•550  municipalities.  The  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  which  has  already 
celebrated  its  jubilee,  has  been  erected  year  by  year  mainly  from  profits 
accruing  from  each  succeeding  year's  operations.  Each  year  more  land  is 
purchased  and  new  and  more  substantial  buildings  erected,  in  addition  to 
the  handing  over  to  the  Municipality  of  Toronto  of  profits  which  have 
exceeded  £300,000  in  a  single  year. 

The  Delegation  was  allowed  to  inspect  a  500,000  h.p.  plant  of  the  Power 
Commission  on  the  Niagara  River  and  was  entertained  to  tea,  dinner  and  an 
open-air  fete  in  the  great  stadium  of  the  Exhibition,  which  is  capable  of 
accommodating  32,000  persons  seated  and  standing.  An  attraction  at  the 
Exhibition  was  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  exhibit,  representative  as  it  was 
of  the  products  of  every  Dominion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  fact  that 
Exhibition  Week  coincided  with  the  visit  of  the  Delegation  enabled  its 
members  to  apprehend  something  of  the  significance  of  the  location  of  Toronto 
within  a  half -day's  motor  journey  of  the  L^nited  States  frontier  on  one  of  the 
great  Lakes  which  constitute  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  Canada's  unique 
system  of  waterways.  Many  thousands  of  American  automobiles  blocked  all  the 
more  distant  southern  approaches  of  the  City  pn  Labour  Daj-  and  the  Sunday 
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preceding  it,  while  spare  land   in  the  vicinity  of  the   Exhibition   had   been 
converted  into  t<?mporary  open-air  encampments. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  Premier's  energA-  and  enthusiasm,  the  Delegation 
were  able  to  visit  the  Niagara  Falls  and  return  by  water  across  Lake  Ontario  ; 
to  pass  through  the  rich  fruit-growing  district  of  South-West  Ontario  ;  to 
see  something  of  the  manufacturing  a<tivitie8  in  the  iron  and  steel  centres  of 
Hamilton  and  London  ;  to  inspect  the  pioneer  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  ; 
and,  during  their  journey  northward  into  the  Porcupine  mineral  area,  to 
explore  either  one  of  the  pits  of  the  Hollinger  gold  mining  group  or  one  of 
the  wood-pui|)  and  iiaper  factories  in  which  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  now 
so  rich,  and  wliich,  in  their  totality,  contribute  approximately  (with  pulp- 
wood)  nearly  £4(),0<)(>,()00  per  annum  to  Canada's  .expanding  exports. 

The  social  sid(!  of  the  Delegation's  engagements  at  Toronto  included  a 
Canadian  Club  luncheon  at  which  Lord  Peel  addressed  a  Canadian  audience 
on  the  influence  of  Historical  Monuments  on  National  Character,  and  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Ontario  Government  in  the  superb  neo-mediaeval  hall  of  Hart 
House  in  Toronto  L'niversity.  In  those  academic  surroundings  Sir  John 
Marriott  received  a  rousing  reception  for  a  semi -historical  discourse  in  which 
he  hazarded  the  speculation  that,  by  reason  of  its  potential  wealth  and 
influence  no  less  than  on  account  of  its  j)osition,  Canada  might  be  destined  to 
become  at  some  future  date  the  centre  and  pivot  of  the  union  of  the  British 
peoples. 

At  the  gold-mining  centre  of  Timmins  facilities  were  given  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  for  the  descent  of  a 
4,000-foot  shaft  and  for  the  observation  of  electrical  cutting  at  the  face. 
Those  present  at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Company  included  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  in  the  Ontario  Government  and  the  Dominion  Minister 
of  Labour,  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  M.P.  In  response  to  a  description  of  the 
colliery  crisis  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hall,  M.P.  (United 
Kingdom),  a  suggestion  was  made  informally  by  Timmins  mining  employees 
for  the  formation  of  a  local  non-official  committee  which  woulfl  assist  voluntary 
unsubsidised  immigraiits  with  information  as  to  vacant  jobs  should  such 
occur. 

Opportunities  for  the  inspection  of  certain  branches  of  Canadian  mineral 
activity  and  prospects  occurred  at  Timmins,  and  subsequently  in  the  Alberta 
coalfield  (at  Edmonton),  and  in  the  oilfield  near  Calgary  in  the  West  (Turner 
Field)  and  near  Fredericton  (Now  Brunswick)  in  the  East.  Unfortunately 
time  did  not  permit  of  the  inspection  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coalfi:^ld  or  of  the 
Sydney  iron  and  steel  works,  although  the  steel  works  of  the  Algoma  Corpora- 
tion, near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  were  visited  by  certain  members.  Canada's 
mineral  production  wa.s  valued  last  year  at  £.50,000,000,  and  the  Delegation 
wore  reminded  at  Edmonton  by  the  Principal  of  Sivskatoon  University  that 
the  cry  "  Go  West,  young  man,"  is  now  fast  giving  place  to  the  cry,  "  Go 
North,  young  man,"  in  reference  to  the  almost  incalculable  richness  of  the 
mineral  North.  Such  enterprises  as  the  nickel  developments  in  Ontario  and 
the  co[)per  devolopinptits  at  Fliii-P'lon,  on  the  latter  of  which  an  American 
aynilicHto  has  just  embarked  some  £'>,<•( ti>, 000.  give  promise  of  the  ultimate 
absorption  of  niany  millions  sterlii\g,  and  the  employment  of  many  thousands 
of  men. 

With  the  Delegation's  arrival  at  \Viiniipeg  it  was  confronted  with  new 
conditions  and  new  ]>roblems.  The  Prairie  region  was  entered.  Canada's 
record  croj)  of  over  .")00,000,000  buslicl;<  of  wheat  (equivalent  to  one-eighth  of 
the  world's  production)  had  already  bcifun  to  move  Eastwards,  and  tlie  Grain 
Exchange  was  still  concerned  over  a  long  downward  movement  of  wheat 
prices.  In  Winni|)eg  the  D^^legation  received  from  the  Head  of  thi»  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool,  Mr.  MacPhail,  and  from  his  Manitoba  colleague,  Mr.  Burnell,  an 
cxy)lanation  of  the  operations  of  the  Pool,  which  now  has  contracts  with 
140,000  farmers  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  and  disposes  co-operatively  of 
some   200,000,000   bushels   annually,    being   the   produce   of   approximately 
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15,000,000  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  Pool  control,  each  Province  is  divided 
into  sixteen  Districts,  in  each  of  which  ten  delegates  and  one  Director  are 
elected  directly  or  indirectly  by  contract  signers.  The  Pool  controls  1,400 
elevators,  makes  an  initial  payment  to  the  grower  of  8.5  cents  per  bushel, 
and  works  on  a  15  per  cent,  bank  margin.  The  mammoth  crop  of  the 
current  year  is  considered  certain  to  test  its  principles  to  the  full,  but  it  was 
claimed  for  the  Pool  that  it  has  succeeded  thus  far  in  assuring  to  the  con- 
tracting farmer  a  market  at  an  average  price  exceeding  the  average  obtainable 
by  the  unorganised  marketing  first  superseded  by  the  War-time  Canadian 
Wheat  Board.  Either  on  the  outward  or  return  journey  certain  members  of 
the  Delegation  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  where,  concurrently  with  Chicago  and  other 
grain  centres,  competitive  grain  prices  are  established  for  the  world's  grain 
markets.  In  the  same  building  the  Canadian  Government's  grading  operations 
were  seen  in  progress. 

WTiilst  in  Winnipeg,  most  members  of  the  Delegation  utilised  their 
opportunity  of  investigating  thoroughly  the  conditions  in  which  arriving 
or  departing  emigrants  are  maintained  in  that  city.  The  last  of  the  miner- 
harvesters  sent  out  to  Canada  under  the  Government's  scheme  had  gone 
Westward,  but  a  certain  nvmiber  of  disappointed  men  had  returned  from 
the  Prairie  Province  and  were  awaiting  either  return  shipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  another  opportunity  of  trying  their  fortunes  in  the  West. 
Among  the  institutions  attracting  the  attention  of  Delegacies  were  the 
Immigration  Halls  Nos.  1  and  3,  utilised  for  "  Preferred  "  immigrants,  and 
the  Railway  Companies'  accommodation.  Frequent  opportunities  oeciu-red 
both  at  Winnipeg  and  subsequently  on  Prairie  farms  for  interrogating  the 
miner-harvesters  on  their  experiences. 

The  position  in  regard  to  emigration  was  discussed  after  a  luncheon 
tendered  to  the  Delegation  by  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  at  the  St.  Charles 
Club.  The  luncheon  was  otherwise  notable  for  an  exposition  by  Major 
Guy  M.  Kindersley,  M.P.  (United  Kingdom)  of  the  steady  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  City  of  London  as  a  factor  in  the  post- War  international 
loan  market.  The  availability  of  credit  in  London  for  Canadian  development 
was  susceptible  of  expansion,  he  declared,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  soundness 
of  the  guarantees  offered  by  Canadian  negotiators  and  issuing  houses. 

During  the  debate  on  emigration  at  the  St.  Charles  Club,  the  treatment 
accorded  in  Winnipeg  by  the  Railway  and  Immigration  authorities  to 
Eastward  returning  mining-harvesters  was  raised  by  Mr.  T.  Johnston.  A 
communique  issued  on  Lord  Peel's  authority  explained  that  opinions  voiced 
during  the  discussion  must  be  regarded  as  coming  not  from  the  Delegation 
in  its  corporate  capacity  but  from  individual  members. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  Manitoba  Government  during  the  Delegation's 
Winnipeg  visit  was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  John  Bracken,  M.L.A., 
Premier  of  the  Province.  He  emphasised  the  progress  made  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  since  the  time  when,  in  1682,  many  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
were  leased  by  the  Crown  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  an  annual  rent 
of  two  elks  and  two  beaver  skins.  Title  deeds  for  much  of  the  same  vast 
territory  were  resvuned  by  the  Crown  in  1870  against  a  payment  of  £300,000. 
This  year  the  same  area  was  responsible  for  one-eighth  of  the  world's  wheat 
production  and  one-third  of  the  world's  wheat  exports.  Fifty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Manitoba  Province  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  For 
316  years  the  L^nion  Jack  had  always  flown  from  a  spot  not  far  removed 
from  the  old  stone  gate  of  Fort  Garry,  which  still  stood  not  far  from  where 
the  assembly  was  gathered. 

Opportunities  for  the  examination  of  working  conditions  on  the  Prairies 
were  afforded  during  the  outward  journey  by  short  halts  at  Saskatoon  and 
Edmonton  and  during  the  return  joiu-ney  by  a  halt  at  Calgarj-  and  by  a  motor 
joiu-ney  from  Moose  Jaw  to  Regina.     In  the  \dcinity  of  Saskatoon  and  later 
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at  Calgar\-  and  on  the  subsequent  journey  to  Kogina,  harvesting  niethocls, 
and  espciially  the  oix>ration  of  the  new  cutting,  binding  and  threshing 
"  combine,"  were  a  subject  of  study,  while  motor  journeys  atTorde<l  occasions 
for  talks  witli  all  parties  to  the  harvesting  oiK-ration  including  recently 
arrived  miner-harvesters,  successful  settlers  under  the  .'{.(MMt  families  scheme, 
and  the  workers  engaged  on  large  and  small  ranches.  The  Saskatoon  Uni- 
versity excited  admiration  and  a  large  Armour  meat  packing  plant  at 
Edmonton  was  investigated  with  interest.  Opportunities  were  utilised  at 
Saskatoon  and  elsewhere  of  visiting  largo  scale  wheat  elevators,  some  of  them 
under  national  management.  A  luncheon  was  tendered  to  the  Delegation 
by  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  at  Regina,  and  a  dinner  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  at  Edmonton.  The  Canadian  Clubs  at  Regina  and  Calgary, 
the  City  of  Edmonton  and  the  Hoard  of  Trade  at  Saskatoon  also  played  their 
part  in  the  lavish  hospitality  which  never  failed  throughout  the  long  journey 
across  the  wheat  belt.  At  Calgary  the  Delegation  was  especially  inflebted 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bemiett,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  for  the  courtesy  displayed  by  him  in  his  own  Riding. 

At  Edmonton,  Alberta,  as  subsequently  at  Victoria,  British  Colnmhin. 
the  immigration  problem  was  the  subject  of  further  and  detailed  Conferences 
in  the  res|)ective  Parliament  Houses  of  the  two  Provinces,  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Hon.  G.  Hoadley,  M.L.A.,  Acting  Premier  of  Allwrta,  and  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Tolmie,  M.L.A.,  the  newly  appointed  Prime  Minister  of  the  Western- 
most Province,  being  the  views  apposite  to  the  special  conditions  prevailing  in 
those  Provinces.  In  his  long  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Alberta, 
the  Acting  I'remier  laid  stress  on  the  opportunity  offered  to  all  who,  like 
himself  on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  could  lay  claim  to  jjersonal  initiative  and 
energy  rather  than  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods.  The  average  wealth 
production  of  77,0(K>  farmers  in  the  Far  West  was  $4,300  per  man.  Dupli- 
cation of  the  control  of  immigration  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Dominion 
necessarily  exercises  control  over  the  sea  coasts,  was  one  of  the  obstacles 
to  a  for\vard  immigration  policy  in  Provinces  such  as  his  own  in  which  there 
existed  a  strong  bitvs  in  favour  of  the  immigrant  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
Co-ordination  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  action  with  due  regard  to  Pro- 
vincial needs  and  possibilities  was  essential  to  the  development  of  a  sound 
settlement  scheme.  Canada  could  take  l.oOO  girls  a  year  from  the  United 
Kingdom  prov'ideil  they  were  educated  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

At  Jasper  on  the  Canadian  National  route  through  the  Rockies  the 
Delegation  made  their  first  aiquaintance  with  the  splendours  of  the  mountain 
scenery  of  Western  Canada.  Subsequently,  on  the  return  jouniey  by  the 
C.P.R.  route,  its  memlx>rs  were  not  less  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of  Lake 
Louise  and  the  grandeur  of  the  jieaks  round  Banff.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the 
glacier  of  Mount  Edith  Cavell  and  a  distant  view  obtained  of  Mount  Robson, 
the  highest  i)eak  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  comfort  of  the  Delegation 
was  lavishly  provided  for  in  the  delightful  and  picturesque  National  Railways' 
Lodge  at  Jasper  and  in  the  sumptuous  hotels  maintained  by  the  C.P.R.  a« 
the  supreme  attraction  for  tourists  in  this  great  recreation  centre  of  North 
America.  Finally,  in  the  niountaiii  section,  the  descent  and  re-ascent  by 
the  Fra.ser-Thom|)son  Xallcys  afforded  visual  evidence  of  the  8tuj>endou8 
resources  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in  Douglas  8j)ruce  and  other 
timbers  of  proved  commercial  value. 

Unfortunately  the  Delegation  were  treated  imkindly  at  Vancouver  by 
the  weather.  Mist  during  the  crossing  and  re-crossing  to  Victoria  obscviro<i 
the  longer  view,  whilst  rain  spoiled  the  inspection  of  Vancouver  harbour. 
Ample  compensation  was  found,  however,  in  the  sturdy  British  sympathies 
of  the  pojjulation  both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island  of  \'ancouver. 
Nowhere  in  the  Dominion  was  there  evinced  a  keener  attachment  to  the 
Empire  and  its  ideals  than  in  the  great  Pacific  port,  the  combined  population 
of  which  has  leapt  up  from  some  2,000  in    1886  to  some  317,000  in   1928. 
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The  feature  of  the  Delegation's  visit,  indeed,  was  the  frank  declaration  of 
Premier  Tolmie,  fresh  as  he  was  from  a  Provincial  General  Election,  that 
"  We  want  a  British  country  here  and  nothing  else."  The  Premier  said 
that  British  immigrants  were  preferred  in  British  Columbia  for  three  reasons  : 
(I)  the  sentimental  tie;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  Britisher  is  the  best  agricul- 
turalist in  the  world  and  "  produces  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  even  we 
can  here  "  ;  and  (3)  because  the  British  Government  gives  monetary  aid  to 
emigrants,  which  no  other  Government  does.  The  Premier  was  alarmed, 
however,  by  figures  of  emigration  which  he  read  to  the  large  company 
assembled  at  the  Conference  with  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade.  They 
were  as  follows  : — 

Immigkants  arriving  in  Canada  from 
Year 
ended 
Mar.  31 

1920  ... 

1921  ... 

1922  ... 

1923  ... 

1924  ... 

1925  ... 

1926  ... 

1927  ... 

1928  ... 
April- 
Jiilv, 
1928  ... 


British 

United 

Other 

Isles. 

States. 

Countries. 

Total. 

59,000 

49,000 

8,000 

116,000 

74,200 

48,000 

26,000 

148,000 

39,000 

29,000 

21,000 

89,000 

34,000 

22,000 

16,000 

72,000 

72,000 

20,000 

55,000 

147,000 

53,000 

15,000 

42,000 

110,000 

37,000 

18,000 

39,000 

94,000 

50,000 

21,000 

72,000 

143,000 

50,000 

25,000 

75,000 

150,000 

27,982 


12,387 


45,000 


85,000 


In  Premier  Tolmie's  opinion,  these  statistics  revealed  a  tendency  inimical 
to  every  ideal  held  in  his  Province.  To  him,  he  declared,  they  suggested  the 
substitution  of  the  non-preferred  South  European  nationalities  for  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  as  the  majority  factor  in  Canadian  immigration. 
Emigrants  from  the  British  Isles  had  meantime  dropped  to  below  one-third 
of  the  total  arriving.  He  and  his  Government  desired  to  see  that  process 
reversed.  They  were  ready  "  to  get  busy  at  once  to  relieve  the  economic 
pressure  in  the  Old  Country,  and  people  our  own  land  with  the  kind  of 
immigrants  we  want."  They  were  prepared  to  form  at  once  a  small  Committee 
to  promote  mutual  buying  of  commodities  as  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada  and  to  promote  British  immigration.  They  would  negotiate  in 
a  most  sympathetic  manner  and  drive  no  hard  bargains.  He  personally 
favoured  block  settlement  on  good  land.  Premier  Tolmie  cited  the  figures 
in  the  Canadian  Immigration  Report  to  the  effect  that  whereas  the  Dominion 
spends  annually  S  16.67  per  head  on  British  immigrants,  it  spends  only 
11  cents  per  head  on  non-British.  He  rebutted  with  warmth  the  allegations 
of  a  London  newspaper  that  Canadian  hospitality  was  now  confined  to 
agricultural  immigrants  from  the  Old  Country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Premier  was  equally  emphatic  in  declaring  that  British  Columbia  had  no 
place  for  those  who  object  to  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  those  there  present,  he  asserted,  began  as  "  hewers  and  drawers  of 
water."  Pioneers  of  to-day  were  "  ice-cream  pioneers  "  compared  with  his 
own  contemporaries  who  made  or  grew  everything  they  consumed,  except 
possibly  sugar. 

The  resources  of  British  Columbia  were  enumerated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Delegation  at  a  Conference  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  House  at 
Victoria,  and  a  small  Conference  on  the  coal  position  in  the  Province  was 
held  there  the  following  morning.  The  dry  dock  at  Esquimalt  and  the 
floating  dock  at  Vancouver — the  latter  designed  to  attract  ship-repair  con- 
tracts from  American  ports — were  visited  by  membere  of  the  Delegation,  as 
also  the  great  observatory  near  V'ictoria,  and  some  of  the  rich  fruit-growing 
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districts  of  the  island.  La-st  year  nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat  passed  through  Nancouver,  which,  thanks  to  the  ojiening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  to  the  j)r<'scnfe  in  the  province  of  ranching  possibilities, 
mineral  wealth  antl  limitless  lumber  and  fishery  resources,  is  lielievefl  locally 
to  possess  possibilities  of  expansion  unequalled  by  any  other  Canadian  city. 
The  Hon.  R.  Randolph  Bruce,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province, 
whose  acquaintance  the  Delegation  had  made  on  the  outward  voyage,  invited 
its  members  to  a  reception  at  his  residence  at  Victoria. 

As  already  noted,  the  return  journey  afforded  opportunities  of  further 
acquaintance  with  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  closer  study  of  Prairie  problems. 
After  further  entertainment  in  Winnipeg  by  the  Canadian  Club  and  at  Fort 
William  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  the  Delegation  embarked  on  a  C.P.R. 
vessel  for  a  voyage  of  nearly  forty-eight  hours'  duration  across  Lakes  Suj)erior 
and  Huron  to  Georgian  Hay,  Ontario.  The  Maritime  Provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Lsland  and  Nova  Scotia  were  reached  via  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

F'rom  the  moment  of  the  Delegation's  arrival  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
its  members  were  impressed  by  obvious  affinities  with  and  likenesses  to  the 
Old  Country.  At  Fretlerieton,  St.  John  and  elsewhere  they  were  reminded 
of  the  large  United  Empire  Loyalist  strain  in  the  population  and  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  "  Maritimes  "  at  the  moment  of  Confederation  "in 
order  to  preserve  Canada  for  the  Empire." 

In  New  Brun.swick  Conferences  were  held  at  Fredericton  with  Members 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  local  legislature  on  the  subject  of  more  direct 
and  mutual  trade  representation  between  the  Province  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  at  St.  John  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  City.  At  St. 
John  it  wa.s  asserted  that  no  organised  activity  existed  for  the  development 
of  Canada's  importations  from  Great  Britain,  but  "  Canada  was  ready  for 
British  goods  and  could  be  educated  without  difficulty  to  buy  them  on 
principle."  It  was  claimed  for  New  Brun.swick  and  indeed  for  ail  the  Mari- 
times, that  their  land  was  "  probably  the  cheapest,  good  farm  land  in  the 
Dominion."  The  Maritime  Provinces  were  buying  agricultural  jiroducts 
for  their  own  conaumj>tion  from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  to  the  value  of 
f."),(>00.()()(>  aimually.  Settlers  were  desired  who  could  satisfy  those  wants, 
locally.  Dairy  and  orchard  jjroduce  and  products  of  the  rich  fisheries  could 
be  sent  to  British  markets  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  British  consumer 
than  was  the  case  with  any  competing  area  in  the  whole  Dominion. 

Entertainment  was  extended  to  the  Delegates  by  the  Government  of 
New  lirunswick  at  Fredericton,  where  Premier  Baxter  addressed  the  Delegates 
at  luncheon  at  the  Dominion  .Agricultural  Station,  by  the  City  authorities 
at  St.  John  and  by  the  mcmlx-rs  of  the  hospitable  and  invaluable  Canadian 
Club  movement  at  St.  John,  Moncton,  Halifax,  and  Sydney.  At  St.  John 
the  Delegation  were  also  entertaineil  to  dinner  by  the  Union  Club,  where 
Lord  Peel  had  the  honour  of  occupying  the  chair  from  which  King  George 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  atidre.ssed  the  Club  during  their  Canadian 
tours.  At  Halifax  a  cruise  was  made  round  the  superb  harbour  and.  the 
occasion  l)eing  i)olling  day  in  the  Provincial  General  Elections,  the  Delegation 
had  the  unique  advantage  of  studying  the  electoral  methods  of  the  Province. 
A  Conference  with  Members  of  Parliament  on  the  resources  of  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  held  in  the  L(>iTislativ(>  Builditig  at  Halifax  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  J.  Fred  I-"ras(>r.  .M.L..\..  Minister  without  Portfolio. 
Not  the  leiust  enjoyable  of  the  Delegation's  experiences  was  the  visit 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  where,  on  rich  soil  linked  to  the  mainland  only 
by  the  train  ferry,  they  studied  the  cultivation  of  seed-potatoes  for  the 
United  States  anrl  Canadian  niarketsand  the  domestic  production  of  the  black 
and  silver  fox.  In  the  I>cg'«l'»tive  Building  of  the  island,  the  scene  of  the 
signing  of  the  conii)act  which  i)rove<l  the  nucleus  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  they  were  reminded  once  again  of  the  prodigious  progress  made  by  the 
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Dominion  in  two  generations  towards  the  attainment  of  a  strong  and  united 
nationhood  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  final  stage  of  the  Delegation's  journey  lay  between  Halifax  and 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  the  port  of  embarkation  for  England.  A  country  of 
peaceful  woodlands  and  .settled  homesteads  merged  into  the  famous  Annajjolis 
Valley  with  its  associations  with  Longfellow  and  Evangeline.  The  Delegation 
were  able  to  compare  the  apple  orchards  of  Xova  Scotia  with  those  already 
visited  at  Kelowna  and  Vernon  in  the  equally  famous  Okanagan  Valley  in 
British  Columbia.  In  both  valleys  the  secret  of  success  has  been  found  in 
co-operative  grading  and  selling  and  Government  inspection  as  a  guarantee 
of  genuine  marks.  In  both  valleys,  however,  complaints  were  heard  of  the 
broad  splay  in  prices  between  the  low  average  of  four  cents  per  pound  realised 
for  apples  by  the  grower  and  the  prices  realised  in  the  consuming  markets. 
Another  fact  deplored  was  the  frequent  synchronisation  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Canadian  produce  in  the  world's  markets  with  the  arrival  of  competing 
American  or  other  produce. 

At  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island,  where  the  local  collieries  and  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  give  emplo>Tnent  to  several  thousantl 
men,  the  last  hospitalities  were  extended  to  the  Delegation  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Empress  of  Australia  on  5th  October.  At  a  Canadian  Club 
banquet,  the  Mayor  being  present,  Lord  Peel  extended  to  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association,  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments,  the  Canadian  Clubs,  the  Mayors  of  Cities  and  the  Boards  of 
Trade  the  thanks  of  the  united  Delegations  for  the  splendid  entertainment 
given  them  throughout  the  Dominion  and  for  their  unrivalled  opportunity 
of  meetmg  the  jjeople  and  studying  the  resoiuces  of  Canada. 

The  E7npre.ss  of  Australia  sailed  from  Sydney  on  5th  October  and  the 
Delegation  landed  at  Southamj)ton  on  10th  October. 

In  making  some  general  observations  upon  this  first  visit  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  British  Empire  to  Canada,  the  Delegates 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  A.ssociation 
would  like  to  emphasise  the  great  value  to  the  Empire  of  this  gathering  of 
Parliamentary  representatives  on  a  non-partj'  basis  in  the  premier  Dominion 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Not  only  were  representatives  of  all  Parties  in  all  Parliaments  brought 
into  daily  contact  with  each  other  in  travelling  and  inaking  joint  observations 
upon  the  resources  of  the  great  Dominion,  but  these  representatives  were 
given  unique  opportunities  in  Conference  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Ottawa  and  in  each  of  the  Parliament  Houses  of  the  Provinces  of  exchanging 
ideas  between  themselves  and  their  Parliamentary  colleagues  in  Canada 
upon  some  of  the  outstanding  common  problems  now  confronting  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It  requires  little  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
a  gathering  of  this  nature  must  not  only  prove  of  first-rate  educative  value 
to  those  taking  part,  but  must  also  go  far  towards  lifting  some  of  the  big 
Empire  problems  outside  the  sphere  of  party  political  controversy. 

Without  seeking  to  envisage  the  future  on  the  basis  which  is  developed 
by  these  Parliamentary  gatherings  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  Empire,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Association  in  the 
various  Parliaments  will  aim  at  the  organisation  of  these  valuable  inter- 
changes of  views  between  duly  selected  Delegates  not  less  often  than  once 
in  every  two  years.  Since  the  South  African  visit  of  1924,  the  meetings 
have  taken  place  every  two  years  up  to  the  present  year  and  it  was  with 
special  satisfaction  that  Delegates  visituig  Canada  and  the  Canadian  hosts 
received  the  announcement  made  in  the  official  letter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
that  it  is  the  hope  to  issue  invitations  for  the  next  gathering  of  all  the  Empire 
Parliaments  to  take  place  in  London. 
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Before  closiii);  tins  Hej)ort  we  .should  like  to  j)ay  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
care  with  which  the  whole  Canadian  visit  was  organised  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Beauehesne  and  to  express  our  warmest  ai>preciation  and  thanks  to  him  and 
through  him  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Hranch  of  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  A.s.soeiation  and  to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces  for  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  memorable  visits 
that  have  ever  l>een  undertaken  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  Parlianien- 
tarj'  Association. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  Delegation  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Speaker  Bostock, 
Mr.  Speaker  Lemioux,  Mr.  Howard  Ferguaon  (Premier  of  Ontario)  an<i  many 
other  Ministers  and  MemBer8~T5f  the  DomiiTion  and  Provincial  Legislatures 
who  accompanied  tlie  Delegation  on  a  portion  of  its  journey  ;  to  Sir.  C.  K. 
Howard,  ^h\nager,  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau,  Canadian  National 
Railway  Company,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Calder,  special  repre.sentative  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ;  and  to  the  innumerable  hosts  throughout  the 
Dominion  who,  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the  Delegates,  by  their  lavish 
hosjiitality  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  imparted  information, 
assisted  to  fulfil  the  jjuqioso  underlying  the  tour,  namely,  to  "  <levelop  and 
strengthen  the  common  interests  and  bonds  of  Empire." 


(Sign&l) 


Pekl,   Chairtnan,   Unit^^-d  Kingdom  Delegation. 
Thoma-s  Shaw,   Deputy  Chairmati, 

United  Kingdom    Delegation. 
George  Pu-cher,  Hon.  Secretary, 

United  Kingdom  Delegation. 
CvRiL  Atkinson. 
J.  D.  Cassels. 
Samuel  Chapman. 
G.  H.  Hall. 
Robert  Hamilton. 
James  H.  Hudson. 
Thomas  Johnston. 
Guy  Kindersley. 
David   Kirkwood. 
John  Marriott. 
VV.  Lane-Mitch KLi,. 
E.  RossLYN  Mitchell. 
Robert  Sanders. 
Frank  Sanderson. 
Thomson. 
H.  G.  Williams. 


W'estminMcr,   2Qth  November,    l!>28. 
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Ajipendix  II. 

REPORT   ON  THE   PARLIAMENTARY   VISIT  TO 
NIGERIA,  1927-1928. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  Branch  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary 
Association  to  visit  Nigeria  consisted  of  the  following  members  : — 

Major  Walter  E.  Elliot,  M.C,  M.P. 

{Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  ;    Chairman  of  the   Research 
Grants  Committee  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board). 

William  Lunn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

{Formerly  Parliamentary  Secretary,  Department  of  Overseas  Trade). 

G.  M.  Garro  Jones,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Delegation  sailed  on  20th  December,  1927,  from  Liverpool  by  the  M.V. 
"  Adda."  The  ship  called  at  Gambia  on  30th  December  and  later  at  Sierra 
Leone  ;  also  at  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast,  and  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  and  reached  Lagos 
on  the  6th  January,  1928.  At  each  of  the  Colonies  at  which  the  ship  called,  we 
were  invited  by  the  Governor  to  go  ashore,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
These  visits  enabled  us  to  see  such  interesting  places  as  the  new  harbour  works 
at  Takoradi,  the  Sir  Alfred  Jones  research  laboratories  at  Freetown,  and  (on 
the  return  journey)  Achimota  College,  which  we  briefly  visited  during  a  motor 
journey  from  Accra  (where  we  left  the  ship)  to  Sekondi,  where  we  re-embarked 
on  the  following  day. 

On  reaching  Lagos  we  were  met  by  members  of  the  Government  staff  and 
by  representatives  of  the  commercial  community. 

Sir  Graeme  and  Lady  Thomson  kindly  invited  us  to  stay  at  Government 
House  both  then  and  on  our  return  from  the  tour  of  Nigeria,  and  the  Governor 
also  placed  at  our  disposal  his  own  railway  coach.  This  was  but  the  first  example 
of  the  cordial  hospitality  which  we  encountered  everywhere.  It  is  perhaps  not 
commonly  realised  that  even  the  largest  towns  of  Nigeria  have  no  hotels.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  establishment  at  Lagos  there  is,  as  yet,  no  hotel,  inn  or 
restaurant  for  Europeans  in  the  whole  territory.  European  travellers  must 
depend  entirely  on  private  hospitality  or  the  use  of  official  facilities.  The  members 
of  this  Delegation,  therefore,  feel  themselves  personally  indebted,  even  more  than 
the  members  of  other  Parliamentary  Delegations,  to  their  hosts. 

Before  commencing  the  account  of  our  journey  through  Nigeria,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  our  visit.  We  travelled  as  the  guests  of  the 
Nigerian  Government,  who  wished  us  to  see  their  country,  its  advantages  and 
its  difficulties.  We  were  given  access  to  all  possible  sources  of  information,  and 
met,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  representative  members  of  the  various  com- 
mimities  with  whom  we  had  the  fullest  facilities  for  discussion.  We  have  therefore 
thought  it  right  to  describe  our  broad  general  impressions  and  also  to  state  in 
outline  one  or  two  of  the  main  problems  before  the  Dependency,  but  not  to  embark 
upon  any  exhaustive  or  documented  Report. 

We  made  a  short  stay  at  Lagos  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  tour. 
During  this  time  we  had  the  great  advantage  of  several  discussions  with  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
administering  such  important  affairs  as  Customs,  Land,  Native  Affairs,  Roads, 
Railways,  Finance  and  Education.  We  also  met  some  of  the  leaders  in  other 
spheres  of  activity,  who.  in  addition  to  putting  at  our  disposal  their  own  infor- 
mation, gave  us  introductions  of  much  value  on  the  subsequent  journey. 

We  left  Lagos  for  Abeokuta  and  Ibadan,  travelling  thence  by  train  to  Kano. 
Fiom  Kano  we  went  to  Katsina,  and  north  as  far  as  the  frontier,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting,  by  arrangement,  the  French  Administrateur,  M.  Froget, 
and  his  wife.  The  return  "journey  south  took  us  by  stages  to  the  Bauchi  Plateau 
and  to  the  Provinces  east  of  the'  Niger  and  ended  at  Port  Harcourt,  whence  we 
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returned  to  La^os  by  sea.  The  dintance  covered  hy  road.  rail,  launch  and 
Government  steamer  was  Fx-tween  1,WK»  and  2,000  miles.  The  lime  spent  in 
Nigeria  itself  was  five  weeks.      [Fur  ihufrnry  -spp  App'tulix,  p.  -S'J.] 

To  the  great  regret  of  all  of  us  Mr.  Lunn  was  unable,  owing  to  the  hcjat  and 
on  medical  advice,  to  complete  the  tour,  and  had  to  return  from  Ibadan.  We 
have,  however,  been  able  to  discuss  the  Report  fully  together. 

General  I jrPRE.ssioNs. 

The  first  impression  resulting  from  the  lengthy  journey  is  undoubtedly  the 
pace  at  which  the  development  of  Nigeria  is  taking  place.  This  development 
is  not  Ix-ing  carried  through  by  the  European  alone,  but  in  many  cases  by  the 
African  almost  without  Kurofx-an  direction.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  growing 
struggle  between  road  and  railway  transport.  This  is  acute  in  Nigeria,  just  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  motor  competition  comes  chieHy  from  the  African. 
A  lorry  selected  by  Africans,  owned  by  Africans,  driven  by  Africans,  repaired  or 
scrapped  by  Africans,  competes  boldly  for  freight  with  the  Government  railway, 
and  in  many  cases  competes  successfully.  This  swift  development,  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  countrj'  is  simply  leaping  the  centuries,  has  led  to  many  vivid  con- 
trasts. P'or  example,  on  the  Plateau  at  one  village  we  saw  a  pagan  lady,  wearing 
only  a  small  fan  of  green  leaves  behind,  picking  her  way  abstractedly  along  the 
motor-road.  She  pas-sed  from  one  little  stall  to  another,  carried  out  her  shopping, 
and.  with  her  purchases  on  her  head,  disapinarcd  through  a  cactus  stockade  to 
her  village  nearby.  A  few  miles  farther  on  a  sturdy  and  even  more  naked  ptigan 
gentleman,  with  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  and  a  couple  of  throwing  spc-ars, 
strode  from  a  rocky  path  to  the  road — there  to  take  his  seat  in  a  passing  motor- 
bus,  arranging  his  weapons  to  avoid  inconvenience  to  his  fellow  passengers. 

All  through  Nigeria,  in  the  market  places.  Manchester  goods  and  the  appur- 
tenances of  ju-ju  are  offered  for  sale  together.  Carved  idols,  sewing  machines, 
dried  monkey  hands,  British  bully  beef,  yams,  tinned  salmon,  body  paint,  can 
be  found  side  by  side  with  the  latest  articles  of  mass  manufacture. 

Methods  of  transport  are  equally  varied.  On  the  northern  roads  motor-cars 
and  motor-lorries  pjiss  lines  of  laden  camels  or  donkeys,  and  a  day's  motor  drive 
almost  anywhere  will  pjiss  thousands  of  men  and  women  carrying  their  produce 
on  their  heads  to  the  local  market.  Along  the  coast,  in  great  and  imjiortant  ports 
such  as  Accra,  open  native  canoes  and  surf-boats,  paddled  by  half-naked,  chanting 
canoe-men,  bring  cargoes  to  and  from  the  ocean  motor-liners. 

The  Dependency  as  a  whole  is  seven  times  the  size  of  England,  and  contains 
countries  more  different  in  history  and  outlook  than,  siiy.  England  and  Turkey 
to-day.  It  imported  in  1<J2«  £12,.50O,OO0  of  goods,  of  which  over  £S,5<)0,000  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  everywhere  a  willingness,  an  eagerness,  to 
handle  all  the  new  things  from  the  West,  and  a  confidence  that  the  African  will 
be  .shown  honestly  and  in  good  will  everything  that  the  Euro{x^an  can  teach  him 
as  to  how  they  are  worked.  Social  innovations  are  receivetl  in  the  same  spirit. 
Id  i«ome  quarters,  African  as  well  as  Eurojx'an.  there  was  more  than  an  inclination 
to  press  for  the  alteration  of  long-accepted  policies  and  institutions,  especially 
in  regard  to  land  tenure.  So  far  as  the  European  commercial  viewpoint  is  con- 
cerned, everj'body  who  has  been  in  touch  with  West  Africa  is  aware  that  there 
has  Ix-en  much  argument  in  favour  of  rela.xation  of  the  present  rest ri<t ions,  under 
which  Europeans  may  not  a((|uire  frei-hold  title  to  land.  We  need  not  go  into  this 
controversy  here.  The  (Jovenimcnt  has  wisely,  as  we  think,  ihclined  to  make 
substantial  alt<Tations  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  under  present  conditions. 

Missionary  Effort. 

Both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
services  organised  by  them  have  i>ecn  a  factor  of  j)rime  im|X)rtance  in  the  evolution 
of  the  country,  at  any  rate  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  wheR>  contact  with  Europeans 
has  been  established  for  many  years.  Side  by  side  with  their  religious  work  they 
;ire  building  up  an  educational  and  a  medical  organisation,  and  with  these  the 
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Government  is  co-operating.  The  scale  of  some  of  these  efforts  is  considerable. 
For  example  in  Calabar  town  we  saw  schools  and  institutions  with  a  total  daily 
attendance  roll  of  some  2,4')()  young  persons.  Towards  the  upkeep  of  these 
institutions    the  Government  makes  a  substantial  grant. 

The  total  number  of  young  persons  at  school  in  Government  and  mission 
establishments  together  in  Southern  Nigeria  is  about  40,000  and  in  Northern 
Nigeria  about  5,000,  excluding  Muhammedan  schools,  where  only  the  Koran  is 
taught. 

Labour  Conditions. 

In  increasing  numbers  Africans  are  taking  employment  both  in  skilled  and 
in  unskilled  occupations  under  European  or  African  employers.  The  rate  of 
wages  varies  considerably,  from  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  day  being  examples  of  the 
rate  for  unskilled  labour,  while  skilled  workers  may  earn  much  more.  Estimates 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  vary  so  widely  that  it  would  be  misleading  to 
quote  any  of  them.  In  general,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  task  accomplished  by  the  African  in  Africa  is  not  as  great  as  that  done 
by  Europeans  in  temperate  countries  in  a  similar  period. 

In  the  case  of  public  works,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  dispense 
altogether  with  compulsory  or  "  political  "  labour,  but  this  is  employed  for  short 
periods  only  and  as  a  rule  on  works  of  direct  interest  to  the  African  community 
and  under  the  £egis  of  the  native  authorities.  The  rate  of  wages  for  this  labour 
is  about  9d.  per  day  and  the  period  of  service  is  one  month.  The  difficulty  some- 
times experienced  in  securing  voluntary  labour  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  native's 
dislike  of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  as  to  his  natural  inability  to  see  the  necessity 
for  it  when  he  can  live  well  enough  on  his  yams  and  cassava  or  corn  and  his  petty 
trading  without  taking  other  employment.  It  is  his  growing  wants  which  induce 
him  to  undertake  labour,  either  for  a  few  weeks  or  for  longer  periods  in  the  year. 
He  frequently  has  as  his  object  the  accumulation  of  a  little  capital  in  order  to 
launch  out  on  some  enterprise  of  his  own.  In  a  growing  number  of  cases  these 
enterprises  are  succeeding,  and  some  of  the  African  traders  in  the  large  towns  are 
men  of  considerable  wealth. 

Medical  Development. 

With  all  lines  of  development  in  Nigeria  the  problem  of  public  health  is 
inextricably  connected.  It  is  too  large  a  problem  for  us  to  do  more  than  touch 
on  here.  It  has  two  main  aspects — African  and  European.  The  medical  services, 
which  were  brought  into  existence  primarilj'  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
Europeans  sojourning  in  the  country,  have  now,  with  their  fuller  development 
and  facilities,  begun  to  widen  their  scope  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
African  community  also.  There  must  clearly  be  an  enormous  difference  in  out- 
look between  a  service  covering  primarily  some  5,000  persons  and  one  v\-hich  has 
even  to  envisage  a  population  of  twenty  millions.  There  are  many  problems  which 
confront  the  medical  services  and  the  Government  as  a  result  of  this  new  orienta- 
tion. Space  forbids  the  mention  of  more  than  one  or  two.  It  is  obviousty 
impossible  to  contemplate  staffing  a  service  for  twent}^  million  African  inhabitants 
with  Europeans.  The  scale  of  the  task  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one 
epidemic  alone,  that  of  relapsing  fever,  is  estimated  to  have  killed  in  Kano  Province 
alone,  between  October,  1924,  and  March,  1925,  128,000  persons  out  of  a  population 
of  2j  millions  !  The  training  of  sufficient  personnel  in  British  hospitals  is  also 
impossible.  The  organisation  of  a  training  school  or  schools  in  Africa  wil! 
admittedly  require  a  great  effort.  Yet  it  is  dema.:ded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  medical  problems  common  to  all  West  Africa, 
and  indeed  to  most  tropical  areas,  urgently  requiring  further  investigation.  We 
hope  that  the  newly  organised  Colonial  Medical  Research  Committee  will  be  able 
to  co-operate  with  the  Nigerian  Medical  Services  in  ranging  these  in  order  of  priority 
and  pressing  forward  on  a  systematic  attack.  This  could  well  be  addressed  not 
only  to  points  of  immediate  practical  importance,  such  as  the  reduction  of  infantile 
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mortality,  but  to  questions  involving  much  study  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  tropics,  such  as  the  cfTect  of  tlic  tropical  sun's  rays  on  the  human  organism, 
the  real  action  of  quinine,  and  the  question  of  ulcers,  on  which  already  a  special 
officer  of  the  Nigerian  Medical  Service  is  at  work. 

The  Political  System. 
The  great  problem  of  co-operation  between  Europ)ean  and  non-European 
races  also  arises  in  Nigeria.  It  is  being  tackled  there  with  at  least  as  great  energy 
and  freshness  of  outlook  as  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire.  The  guiding  principle 
is  that  known  as  indirect  rule.  This  envisages  the  extension  everj'where  of 
executive  African  administration,  building  on  the  units  of  African  government 
evolved  locally'  by  traditions  and  custom,  and  on  the  foundations  which  Africans 
themselves  have  in  the  past  laid  down.  The  authority  and  administration  of  the 
Emirs  in  the  North  and  other  African  leaders  in  the  South  are  strengthened  and 
moulded  so  as  to  be  applied  effectively  to  modern  problems,  and  applied  in  a  way 
not  irreconcilable  with  British  conceptions.  We  Ixlieve  that  this  system,  though 
nobody  claims  tliat  it  is  ideal,  contains  not  only  the  pos.sibility  of  a  present  working 
efficiency  but  of  future  advance.  The  country  has  set  out  on  the  road  of  Western 
methods  and  progress  and  will  not  in  any  case  go  back.  The  Nigerian  ]>eoples 
are  beginning  to  find,  in  varying  degrees,  the  possibility  of  co-operating  with  the 
European  along  the  lines  now  laid  down. 

Economic  Problems. 

Since  our  account  is  intended  rather  for  our  Parliamentary  colleagues  here 
or  Overseas  than  for  West  African  students  or  experts,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
conclude  with  an  outline  of  one  or  two  of  the  main  economic  problems  before  the 
country. 

r'irst  comes  the  oil  palm.  The  value  of  its  products,  palm  oil  and  palm 
kernels,  was  valued  at  over  £8,000,000  for  1926.  It  made  up  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  Nigeria's  total  produce  exports  for  that  year  and  representetl  249,000  tons  of 
palm  kernels,  and  IIIJ.OOO  tons  of  palm  oil.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  local  consumption  of  palm  oil  as  a  food.  Almost  the  whole  of 
tliis  produce  was  collected  by  the  natives  from  their  forest  or  semi-cultivated 
palm-s,  and  treated  by  them  for  the  oil  and  kernels.  But  Nigeria  and  even  the 
West  Coast  has  no  longer  an  unchallenged  monopoly  in  this  production.  Seeing 
how  largely  Nigeria  depends  on  these  products  it  will  be  realised  how  attentively 
those  responsible  must  watch  the  rapid  development  of  scientific  cultivation  of 
palm  trees  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  other  African  areas,  such  as  the  Congo.  In 
1925  the  menace  of  outside  comjietition  began  to  show  itself  plainly.  In  that 
year  Sumatra  exported  9,000  tons  of  oil  and  kernels,  and  development  there  is 
proceeding  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  an  authoritative  estimate  (U.S.  Consular 
Report)  based  on  the  area  now  being  planted,  about  1(K),000  short  tons  will  be 
produced  there  in  19.3(5.  An  important  factor  is  that  while  the  Nigerian  product 
is  extracted  by  simple  native  methods,  in  Sumatra  the  oil  is  extracted  by  modem 
machinery,  yielding  a  far  higher  proportion  of  good  oil  than  is  obtaintnl  in  Nigeria. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supi)osed  that  those  methods  are  the  final  development.  At  \'ictoria, 
in  the  Mandated  area,  German  owners  of  the  Cameroon  {)lan tat  ions  have  estab- 
lished a  system  of  oil-extraction  by  a  process  involving  the  use  of  b<'nzine  as 
a  solvent.  It  may  well  be  that  this  process  is  the  most  significant  development 
in  the  palm  oil  situation  to-day.  There  is  in  any  case  every  reason  for  attention 
both  in  Nigeria  and  elsewhere  being  devoted  to  these  developments.  They 
concern  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  palm  belt  and  to  that  extent,  therefore,  the 
power  of  absorption  of  British  goods  wliich  the  West  Coast  market  has  recently 
devclojX'd.  The  attention  of  tiie  Empire  Marketing  Board  might  be  directed  to 
this  (jiiestion.  It  is  al.so  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  commercial  firms  who 
ought  to  lend  every  assistance  to  any  forward  move. 

Live-stock. 
In  the  North  sjiecial  interest  attaches  to  the  future  of  live  stock  production, 
Nigeria  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  big  livestock  areas  of  the  Empire,  containing  over 
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three  million  head  of  cattle,  over  four  million  goats,  and  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  sheep.  The  export  of  hides  and  skins  in  1926,  a  by-product  only,  came 
to  over  £600,000- — considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the  exports  of  mahogany 
and  rubber  put  together.  With  all  this,  meat  is  a  relatively  rare  article  in  the 
dietary  of  the  native,  and  there  is  actually  a  small  annual  import  of  milk  and 
butter.  The  stock  industry  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  great  expansion.  The 
chief  enemies  of  the  cattle  so  far  have  been  rinderpest  and  tsetse  fly.  Rinderpest 
is  now  within  measurable  distance  of  complete  control  owing  to  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  veterinary  department.  Tsetse  disease  (trypanosomiasis)  is  still 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  all  tropical  countries,  and  though  it  is  being  energetic- 
ally investigated  bj^  many  workers  in  various  Colonies,  no  complete  solution  has 
yet  been  found.  There  is,  we  understand,  a  central  committee  in  London,  under 
the  Committee  of  Civil  Research,  whose  task  is  to  ensure  that  all  information 
on  this  subject,  wherever  obtained,  is  pooled  and  made  available  for  other  workers. 
We  desire  to  emphasise  the  potential  value  of  such  investigations,  and  we  hope 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  work  will  be  vigorous  and 
sustained. 

Cotton-growing. 

In  the  case  of  cotton-growing,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  slump  of 
the  1926-27  season  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  much  better  year.  The 
authorities  at  the  Zaria  central  ginnery  are  expecting  an  export  of  30,000  bales 
this  year.  The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  discovering  the  most 
suitable  cotton  plants  and  methods  of  cultivation  is  being  diligently  pursued,  and 
is  meeting  with  success. 

Mineral  Develop.ment. 

The  mineral  development  of  the  country  has  hitherto  been  concentrated  on 
the  tinfield  and  on  the  Government  coalfield.  In  1927,  tin-ore  amounting  to  more 
than  11,000  tons,  and  valued  at  £2,270,000  was  won.  In  spite  of  the  recent  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  metal,  the  future  of  this  industry  is  assured  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  coal-mining  industry  of  Nigeria  is  small  but  vigorous.  Without 
entering  into  competition  with  any  British  colliery,  it  supplies  fuel  for  many 
enterprises  which  would  otherwise  either  not  be  undertaken  or  which  would  be 
sustained  with  oil  as  a  source  of  power.  Our  visit  to  the  tinfield,  on  the  Plateau, 
and  to  the  colliery  at  Enugu,  where  we  were  able  to  see  the  African  miners  at 
work  on  the  coal-face,  provided  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  tour. 


There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  important  aspects  of  government 
and  economic  development  in  the  Dependency.  Questions  of  health,  housing, 
law,  transport,  education  and  finance,  in  all  their  aspects  some  controversial, 
others  the  subject  of  common  agreement-  are  all  deeply  interesting.  But  we 
think  it  right  to  conclude  our  Report  within  the  limits  now  reached,  since  even 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  so  many  problems  would  involve  much  more  discussion 
and    a  much  lengthier  document  than  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  present. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be  of  some  use  to  the  Dependency  and  to  Parliament.  More  especially  we 
bo\e  that  the  personal  friendships  made  will  be  maintained  and  extended.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  thank  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Lady  Thomson, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Government  services.  We  desire  especially 
to  record  our  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Butler  of  the  Southern  Secretariat,  who  acted 
with  such  urbanity  and  skill  as  guide  and  "  Master  of  the  Caravan  "  during  our 
travels.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  commercial  community  and  to  members  of 
the  various  Missions  who  gave  us  facilities  for  seeing  the  life  of  the  country  and 
their  own  work.  It  was  all  an  experience  of  vivid  and  changing  scenes,  with  the 
good-will  of  those  whom  we  encountered  an  outstanding  and  constant  factor. 

(Signed)       Walter  E.  Elliot  {Chairman). 
William  Lunn. 
G.  M.  Garko  Jones. 
24<A  February,   1928. 
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1928.  Itinerary  of  the  Tour. 

January. 

6th     Arrived  Government  House,  Lagos. 

7th  I  Lagos.     Conferences   and   discussions   with   the   Governor,    Sir  Graeme 
8th  I  Thomson,  and  others. 

9th  Lagos.     By  motor  to  Abeokuta.     Met  Alake.     By  motor  to  Ibfuian. 

10th  Ibadan.     Visited  Oyo.     Met  Alafin.     Motor  to  Iseyin  and  returned. 

11th  Ibadan.     Visited  Agricultural  Station,  etc.     Left  for  Kano. 

1 2th  Train  to  Kano. 

13th  Kano.     Met  Emir  of  Kano. 

14th  At  Kano. 

15th  By  motor  to  Katsina.     Met  Emir  of  Katsina. 

16th     Katsina.     By    motor   to    Gadia   and   return.     Met    M.    Froget,    French 
Administrateur. 

17th  Katsina.     By  motor  to  Zaria.      ^ 

I8th  Zaria.     Met  Emir  of  Zaria.     By  motor  to  Kaduna. 

19th  Kaduna.     Left  by  train  for  Jos. 

20th  Jos.     Visited  tin  mines. 

2l8t  Jos.     Visited  Vom  veterinary  station. 

22nd  Jos.     By  motor  to  Pangshin  and  return. 

23rd  Jos.     Left  7.30  a.m.  by  train  for  Makurdi. 

24th  Makurdi.     By  train  ferry  across  Benue  River. 

25th  By  train  to  Enugu. 

26th  Enugu.     Visited  Government  Colliery. 

27th  Enugu.     By  motor  to  Onitsha. 

28th  Onitsha.     By  motor  to  Awgu  and  Okigwi. 

29th  Okigwi.     By  motor  to  Owerri ;  visited  Lake  Oguta.     By  motor  to  Abba. 

30th  Abba.     By  motor  to  Itu  ;    by  launch  to  Calabar. 

3l8t  Calabar.     Visited  Mission  Schools,  etc. 

February. 

Ist      Calabar.     By  launch  lo  Uron  ;    by  motor  to  Abba ;     by  train  to  Port 
Harcourt. 

2nd    Port  Harcourt.     Dined  with  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

3rd     Port  Harcourt.     Visited  jwrt  and  harbour  works. 

4th     Port  Harcourt.     Left  by  Government  Collier  s.s.  Aja^a  ;    passeii  Bonny 
and  to  sea. 

5th     S.S.  Ajasa,  at  sea. 

fith     Arrived  Government  House,  Lagos. 

j^^jj '  At  Lagos.     Further  conferences  and  discussions.     Dined  with   Chamber 
!)tli  I  °^  Commerce. 

10th     Left  Lagos  per  .M.V.  AfMijMj  for  Accra  and  Plymouth. 
24th     Landed  at  Plymouth. 
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Appendix  III. 

REPORT    ON    THE    PARLIAMENTARY    VISIT    TO 
TANGANYIKA,  1928. 

The  object  of  the  Delegation  to  Tanganyika  was  set  out  in  the  following 
terms  in  a  statement  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation on  the  24th  July,  1928  : — 

"  The  object  of  this  Delegation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  Delegation 
to  Nigeria,  is  to  enable  Members  representative  of  the  different  Parties  in 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  to  obtain  first-hand  information  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  the  countries  for  which  Parliament  has  a 
responsibility." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Report,  which  we  were  instructed  to  prepare, 
we  have  thought  that  the  end  in  view — obtaining  "  first-hand  information 
of  the  problems  and  possibilities  "  of  Tanganyika — could  best  be  achieved 
by  setting  out  in  narrative  form  the  account  of  our  itinerary  of  over  four 
thousand  miles  by  road  and  rail  through  this  vast  Territory  which  is  equal 
in  extent  to  about  one-third  of  British  India,  but  which  has  a  total  popu- 
lation smaller  than  that  of  London. 

About  six  o'clock  on  Siuiday  morning,  2nd  September,  we  arrived  at 
Tanga — the  northern  port  of  Tanganyika — by  sea.  With  its  wealth  of 
palm  trees,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  red  roofs  of  the  European  houses, 
Tanga  presents  a  picturesque  view  from  the  sea.  On  the  southern  side  is  a 
marshy  swamp,  where,  as  we  were  told  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Dundas,  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  who  was  to  act  as  our  guide  througliout  the 
tour,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  during  the  Great  War  between  the  Germans 
and  a  battalion  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashires.  Again  and  again  throughout 
the  Territory  we  were  reminded  of  the  story  of  battle  and  bloodshed  which 
has  been  the  unfortunate  history  of  Tanganyika  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  The  Basuto  population  of  the  North  suffered  from  the  raids  and 
conquests  of  the  Masai  ;  in  the  south  they  became  the  \'ictims  of  the  Zulu 
invaders  from  the  Zambesi,  who  in  time  became  the  victims  of  the  Portuguese ; 
the  Portuguese  were  followed  by  the  Wangoni  (Zulus)  who  ruthlessly  ravaged 
and  depopulated  the  country,  but  who  were  themselves  destined  to  meet 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Wahehe.  Before  and  during  this  period  the  coastal 
belt  to  the  east  was  occupied  by  Portuguese,  Arabs,  and  Indians.  There 
followed  thirty  years  of  German  occupation  of  the  Territory,  twenty  of  which 
were  principally  spent  in  wars  and  expeditions  against  the  natives.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  Wahehe  led  by  the  fearless  Mkwawa,  and 
of  the  Maji-Maji  Rebellion.  A  short  respite  followed,  and  then  the  Great 
War  converted  Tanganyika  once  more  into  a  battlefield.  Pestilence  and 
famine  completed  the  task  of  decimating  the  population  of  the  Territory. 

It  is,  we  think,  safe  to  say  that  Tanganyika  has  never  enjoyed  such  a 
lengthy  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity  as  in  the  years  following  the  Great 
War.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  that  short  time  is  well  and  markedly 
illustrated  by  the  atmosphere  now  surrounding  each  Boma  (the  Adminis- 
trative Headquarters),  like  the  one  we  saw  at  Tanga  in  the  east,  Arusha  in 
the  north,  or  at  Kondoa  Irangi  and  Dodoma  in  the  centre  of  the  Territory. 
These  places,  Ijuilt  by  the  Germans  as  fortifications  capable  of  being  defended 
against  the  natives  and,  in  some  cases,  against  the  askari  guard  as  well,  have 
lost  their  military  character  completely,  and  now  harbour  administrative 
officers  and  clerks  alone  with  no  more  formidable  weapons  to  protect  them 
than  their  pencils  and  pens.  If  another  illustration  of  the  change  were  needed 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  total  military  establishment  for  this  vast 
area  consists  of  no  more  than  1,645  combatant  native  ranks  of  the  King's 
African  Rifles  with  65  European  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
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When  we  landed  at  Tanga,  it  was  in  a  Territory  where  everything  can 
truly  be  said  to  be  as  yet  in  its  infancy  and  in  which  the  new  order  is  only 
bt^ginning  to  take  form  iind  to  shape  itself.  Aln-ady.  in  five  years  the  revenue 
has  increased  from  £H!>U,  191  to  £2,202,908.  and  the  total  import  and  export 
trade  has  increased  from  ajiproximately  £3,000,000  to  £8,<K>0,000  sterling. 
The  outlook,  therefore,  is  full  of  promise. 

Tanga  itself,  with  its  locomotive  works,  its  hospital,  which  is  divided 
into  two  i)arts — European,  and  Indian  and  Native — anfl  at  which  22,000 
out-{)atients  a  \ear  are  treated,  is  the  sea  terminus  of  the  Tanganyika 
Northern  Railway,  and  is  the  port  for  the  Tanga  District,  the  Usambara 
Hills  to  the  north,  and  the  I'angani  District  to  the  south.  Its  principal 
exports  are  coffee  and  sisal.  We  visited  one  of  the  sisal  plantations  about 
20  miles  to  the  north  of  Tanga,  and  there  saw  the  leaf  decorticated,  washed, 
dried,  brushed,  graded,  and  packed.  This  plantation  was  ."),000  acres  in 
extent.  |)art  of  an  estate  of  KJ.OOO  acres,  anfl  produces  about  1,500  tons  of 
sisal  a  year.  It  gives  emj)loyment  to  some  2,000  natives.  This  plantation 
was  typical  of  the  sisal  plantations  we  saw  at  Moshi,  Arusha,  and  Kiloaa. 
Sisal  ])lantations,  requiring  as  they  do  a  great  acreage  of  ground  and  a  large 
initial  outlay  of  capital,  with  a  waiting  period  of  four  or  five  years  before 
there  can  be  any  return  on  that  ca])ital,  can  be  undertaken  only  by  big 
companies  or  by  settlers  with  a  substantial  amount  of  capital  at  their 
command. 

From  Tanga  we  climbed  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Usambara  Mountains 
by  a  steep  and  prei'ipitous  road  amply  jjrovided  with  hairpin  bends  to  u 
height  of  .3,0f»0  feet  to  Ainani — the  site  occupied  by  the  Hiological  and 
Agricultural  Institute.  This  Institute  was  originally  established  by  the 
German  Government  in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research  directed 
towards  the  improvement  of  tropical  agriculture.  After  the  Great  War 
considerable  doubt  was  entertained  about  the  desirability  of  continuing  the 
work  at  Amani  ;  eventually,  however,  the  decision  was  taken,  wisely,  as 
we  think,  to  maintain  and  develop  the  work  of  the  Institute.  That  such 
an  Institute  is  neces.sary  was  clearly  shown  by  the  con<litions  we  found, 
particularly  in  parts  of  the  Northern  Province  and  in  the  Tabaga  country 
in  the  south.  Here  the  settlers,  in  many  instances,  in  their  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  crops  most  suitable  to  the  soil,  were  themselves  experimenting  at  their 
own  cost.  All  this  work  can  be  done  far  more  successfully  by  a  staff  of 
experts  belonging  to  an  institution  such  as  that  provided  at  Amani. 

When  the  East  Africa  Commi.ssion  visited  Amani  in  1924  they  found 
"  this  world-famous  research  institution,  for  all  practical  purposes  lying 
derelict,  its  laboratories  unoccuj)ied,  its  costly  apparatus  dismantled,  the 
living  quarters  deteriorating,  the  magnificent  and  priceless  c-olle<'tion  of  books 
and  scientific  records  and  s|)i'ciiMens  imused.  Instead  of  supplying  the 
five  territories  in  particular,  anil  tlie  scientific  world  in  general,  with  contri- 
butions to  their  knowledge  of  tropical  plants,  soils  and  insects,  of  the  greatest 
scientific  and  economic  importance,  its  only  output  at  present  consists  of 
penny  {)a(k(>ts  of  seeds.  In  place  of  a  former  scientific  staff  of  considerable 
eminence,  there  is  one  European  otlicer,  Mr.  Rogers,  an  ex-Kew  gardener — 
to  whose  work  under  excejjtional  dilHculties  and  in  face  of  every  kind  of 
<liscouragement  we  should  like  to  pay  tribute — an  isolated  monarch  of  a 
once  splendid  tiomain."* 

To-flay,  only  four  years  later,  Mr.  Rogers  to  whom  the  Commissioners 
paid  so  well  deserved  a  tribute,  is  no  longer  "  an  isolated  monarch."  Amani 
has  now  an  ex|)ert  scientific  staff  of  i-ight  memlxTs,  together  with  an 
administration  staff  of  six,  all  working  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nowell.  Far 
from  being  "  den>li<t,"  the  established  «'learings  cover  some  1,200  acres,  a 
fair  j)roportion  of  which  consists  of  easy  slopes  with  utuform  soil  suitable  for 
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experimental  treatment.  There  is  a  substantial  coffee  factory  with  a  saw- 
mill attached,  and  the  Director  expects  that  the  estate,  when  it  has  paid 
the  cost  of  restoration,  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  station. 

The  Institute  is  maintained  by  contributions  from  the  six  Governments 
concerned,  naiTielv,  Tanganyika  Territory,  £6,000  ;  Kenya,  £1,200;  Uganda, 
£1,200;  Zanzibar,  £1,200;  Nyasaland,  £200  ;  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  £200, 
while  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  has  made  an  annual  grant,  subject  to 
revision  in  three  years,  of  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  local  revenue  up  to 
£6,000.  To  meet  the  capital  expenditure,  estimated  at  £22,000,  the  Colonial 
Research  Committee  contributed  £2,000,  the  Tanganyika  Government  half 
the  remainder — £10,250,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  other  half  will  be  provided 
by  the  rest  of  the  contributing  dependencies. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  noted  that  Amani  shows  promise 
of  making  contributions  of  the  utmost  value  to  East  African  agriculture  in 
particular  and  to  the  scientific  world  in  general.  We  hope  the  valuable  work 
of  this  Institution  will  be  continued. 

In  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  Wakaha — a  tribe  of  primitive 
forest  dwellers  who  hang  their  ancestral  skulls  from  trees — on  our  way  from 
Muhesa  to  Moshi,  we  encountered  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  worst  pests 
of  Africa,  the  t.setse  fly.  This  fly  is  responsible  for  sleeping  sickness  among 
human  beings  and  for  "  nagana  "  in  domestic  animals.  About  one-half  of  the 
area  of  Tanganyika  is  under  the  domination  of  this  pest.  In  addition  to  this 
fly  belt  we  passed  through  fly  belts  betw-een  Moshi  and  Arusha,  between 
Arusha  and  Babate,  between  Tabora  and  Mwanza,  and  again  between  Tabora 
and  Kigoma.  The  fly  belt  between  Tabora  and  Shinyanga  is  a  sleeping 
sickness  area.  When  we  passed  from  a  fly  into  a  non-fly  area  the  car  weis 
stopped  by  a  native  fly-catcher,  armed  with  a  net,  who  examined  both  the 
car  and  ourselves  for  fly.  Successful  attempts  are  being  made,  like  that  at 
Shanwa,  where  the  Chiefs  organised  a  voluntary  force  of  20,000  natives,  to 
rid  the  country  of  fly  by  burning  and  clearing  the  bush  and  occupying  the 
cleared  country.  So  far  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  substantial  triumph  over 
the  fly  has  been  achieved  ;  w^hile  the  fly  has  undoubtedly  been  driven  back 
in  parts,  it  has  made  advances  in  others,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from 
sleeping  sickness  has  increased  from  145  in  1925  to  170  in  1927.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  East  Africa  Commission  that  a 
"  further  Commission  of  experts  is  required  to  carry  the  work  of  investigation 
further  than  it  has  been  so  far  carried  "  and  that  such  a  Commission  should 
include  as  recommended  : — 

1.  A  complete  survey  of  the  fly  areas  of  tropical  Africa. 

2.  Further  research  into  the  bionomics  of  the  tsetse  fly,  and  especially 
the  physical  conditions  which  make  for  its  increase  or  decrease. 

3.  Experiments  on  a  field  scale  with  regard  to  the  extermination  of 
the  fly  ;    and 

4.  Treatment  of  both  human  and  animal  trypanosomiasis.* 

It  is  imperative  in  the  interests  of  both  man  and  beast  that  this  pest  should 
be  destroyed.  Even  the  humorously  cynical  argument  of  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Coxhead. 
a  former  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Northern  Rhodesia,  that  the  fly,  by 
destroying  the  stock  of  the  natives,  thereby  irni)overishing  them  and  inducing 
them  to  undertake  work  which  they  otherwise  would  not,  cannot  establish 
that  it  is  therefore  "  one  of  the  assets  of  the  country." 

Moshi  itseK,  at  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro,  is  a  small  town  of  European 
houses  built  near  the  railway  station.  A  number  of  European  planters  have 
settled  in  the  surrounding  covmtry  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  are 
thickly  populated  by  natives.     With  its  different  native  tribes  on  the  one 
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HhikI,  and  its  European  population  on  the  other,  Moshi  presents  in  miniature 
all  the  crucial  problems  tliat  confront  the  CJovernmont  of  Tanganyika,  whether 
it  be  the  alienation  and  distribution  of  lanrl,  the  organisation  of  labour,  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  education,  native  social  usage  and  customs,  religion, 
or  of  administrative  policy  in  general.  The  problems  of  Moshi  are  the 
problems  of  Arusha,  Iringa,  Tukuyu,  and  the  whole  of  the  Southern  High- 
lands alike  ;  and  they  differ  only  in  one  im|)ortant  f)articular — that  of  white 
settlement  —  from  those  of  Dodorna,  Tabora  and  .Mwanza,  where  the  clitnatic 
conditions  are  not  suitaVjle  for  European  settlement.  In  a  lesser  degree 
they  differ  from  the  problems  of  the  coastal  belt,  where,  owing  to  strong 
detribalising  influences,  no  native  ])olicy  is  at  present  possible. 

\Vc  met  rej)resentatives  of  the  Kilimanjaro  Planters'  Association  and 
of  the  Moshi  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Moshi,  of  the  Planters'  Association 
at  Arusha,  of  the  Iringa  Farmers'  Association,  and  the  i.ssues  raised  by  each 
in  turn  were  substantially  the  same,  namely  those  of  the  Mandate,  alienation 
of  land.  East  African  Federation,  labour,  education,  and  transport. 

At  each  of  these  meetings  we  were  told  that  not  enough  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  British  settler  in  Tanganyika  and  that  in  recent  years  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  have  been  Germans.  The  political  control  of  the 
territory  is  in  our  hands,  but  the  British  settlers  feared  that  Germany  might 
by  its  present  settlement  policy  secure  the  predominant  financial  interest 
in  the  alienated  land,  and  in  consequence  ultimately  .secure  the  transfer  of 
the  Mandate  to  itself.  It  was  urged  upon  us  that  the  present  position  was 
uncertain  and  insecure,  with  the  result  that  little  capital  was  floating  from 
Britain  into  Tanganyika.  The.se  doubts  and  fears  arise,  in  our  view,  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  Mandate  conferred  upon  Britain  in  pursuance  of  that  Treaty. 
This  question  has  been  clearly  and  fully  dealt  with  by  the  East  African 
Commission  in  its  Report  (see  pp.  114-11."))  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
useftilly  add  to  that  statement  except  to  say  with  regard  to  the  flow  of  capital 
into  the  Territory  that  we  were  assuretl  by  the  Manager  of  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa  at  Dar-es-Salaam  that  the  policy  of  the  Banks  admitted 
of  no  differentiation  between  Tanganyika  and  any  other  territory  or  colony. 
Monies  for  agricultural  and  commercial  developments  are  advanced  on  the 
same  terms  here  as  elsewhere,  antl  the  existence  of  the  Mandate  did  not  in 
any  way  influence  Bank  policy. 

Widely  different  from  one  another  as  the  remaining  problems  apiK>ar 
at  first  glance  to  be,  we  were  forced,  on  closer  examination,  to  the  view  that 
they  are  closely  inter-related,  antl  that  if  they  are  to  be  appreciated  in  a  right 
perspective  they  must  be  viewed  together  in  the  light  of  the  Government 
Policy.  In  Tanganyika  that  itolicy  must  bt>  framed  to  meet  the  require- 
nwnts  of  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Mandate.  Article  3  of  the  Mandate  sets  out  the  guiding 
](rincij)les  in  the  following  gt'neral  terms. 

"  The  Mandatory  shall  be  responsible  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  the  Territory,  and  shall  inidertake  to  jiromote  to  the  utmoat 
the  material  and  moral  well-being  and  tlie  social  progress  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Mandatory  shall  have  full  ))owers  of  legislation  and  administration." 

That  jH^ace  and  order  have  already  been  secured  cannot  be  doubted. 
As  one  .settler  at  Aruslia  pointed  out  to  us,  whereas  the  country  sixty  years 
ago  was  one  vast  and  daiigc^rous  wilderness  which  no  white  man  coifld  travel, 
now  he  can  go  anywhere  imarmed. 

The  real  tlithculty  of  the  present  situation,  however,  arises  over  the  best 
method  of  promoting  "  the  utmost  material  and  moral  well-being  and  the 
social  progress  of  the  inhabitants."  The  inhabitants  comprise  some 
.'},(((•( »,(MI(»  natives,  about  14, (MM)  Indians,  and  about  'i.OlMl  Europeans,  so  that 
the  native  outmnnbers  the  non native  ]>opulation  in  the  ratio  of  260  to  1. 
As  the  jjresent  Governor  of  Tanganyika — His  Excellency  Sir  Donald  Catneron 
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K.C.M.d. — pointed  out  in  his  address  to  the  Members  of  the  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Association  in  July,  1927,*  there  are  four  different  methods,  each 
of  which  is  urged  as  the  best  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  of  the  well- 
being  and  social  progress  of  the  people.  The  native  may  be  treated  "  as  a 
rude  and  barbarous  person,  fit  only  to  produce  for  others  or  for  himself, 
with  no  political  rights  or  duties,  forming  no  part  of  the  administration  and 
having  no  political  future  "  ;  he  may  be  educated  on  the  English  model  and 
converted  into  "  a  very  incomplete  and  bad  imitation  of  the  white  man  "  ; 
or  again  he  may  be  used  for  the  development  of  his  own  country  as  the 
instrument  of  the  white  man,  being  subject  to  a  system  which  has  no 
foundation  in  his  own  native  laws  and  customs  ;  or  lastly,  he  may  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  rule  himself  in  accordance  with  the  "  law  and  discipline 
of  the  tribal  organisation  of  which  he  is  a  member."  Each  method  has  its 
advocates.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  best  way  of  developing 
native  interests  is  through  a  system  of  Government  by  white  officials  assisted, 
maybe,  by  native  clerks  and  other  minor  subordinates  such  as  native  police, 
but  ignoring  entirely  the  native  chiefs  and  elders.  The  difficulty  of  this 
method  is  that  the  government  oilicial  administers  a  law  with  which  the  native 
is  not  familiar  and  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  collects  taxes  under 
the  authority  of  an  alien  government,  and  for  piu-poses  which  the  native 
cannot  fully  or  properly  appreciate.  Others  urge  what  has  become  known 
as  the  "  Contact  Theory,"  that  is  to  saj-,  that  the  best  way  of  developing 
the  native  is  to  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  White 
Races  through  employiuent  on  the  Settlers'  Shambas.  The  Settler,  we  were 
told,  unlike  the  government  official,  who  represents  an  alien  authority,  or 
the  missionary,  who  preaches  an  ethical  doctrine  which  from  the  native's 
point  of  view,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  question  of  marriage,  is 
admittedly  revolutionary,  is  able  to  influence  and  guide  the  native  in  a  way 
which  he  appreciates  and  luiderstands.  The  Settler  cultivates  the  ground 
and  develops  the  land  and  is  thus  able  to  train  the  native  in  better  methods 
of  production,  and  through  kindred  means  to  improve  the  native's  lot.  That 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  theory  is  obvious,  but  it  has  serious 
weaknesses,  the  chief  of  which  perhaps  is  that  it  foreshadows  a  futiu-e  of 
servility  for  the  native.  Altruistic  though  this  theorj'  is  in  form,  in  practice 
it  tends  to  become  egotistic.  That  this  is  so  was  made  clear  to  us  from  the 
objections  made  by  some  of  the  settlers  to  natives  being  allowed  to  grow 
coffee  on  their  own  Shambas,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  native -grown 
coffee  was,  in  quality,  among  the  best  grown  in  Tanganyika,  and  obtained 
the  highest  price  in  the  London  Market  last  year. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  Government  of  Tanganyika  decided  to 
adopt  the  last  of  the  four  methods  set  out  in  the  Governor's  speech.  The 
reasons  which  determined  the  present  Governor  in  favour  of  this  method 
are  set  out  in  the  Report  for  the  year  1925  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  "  Everyone,"  he  says,  "  whatever  his  opinion  may 
be  in  regard  to  direct  or  indirect  rule,  w-ill  agree,  I  think,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  develop  the  native  on  lines  which  will  not 
Westernise  him  and  turn  him  into  a  bad  imitation  of  a  European. 
W^e  want  to  make  him  a  good  African,  and  we  shall  not  achieve  this  if  we 
destroy  all  the  institutions,  all  the  traditions,  all  the  habits  of  the  people, 
superim.posing  upon  them  what  we  consider  to  be  better  administrative 
nriethods,  better  principles — destroying  everything  that  made  our  adminis- 
tration really  in  touch  with  the  customs  and  thoughts  of  the  people.  We 
must  not,  in  fact,  destroy  the  African  atmosphere,  the  African  mind,  the 
whole  foundations  of  his  race,  and  we  shall  certainly  do  this  if  we  sweep  away 
all  his  tribal  organisations  and  in  doing  so  tear  up  all  the  roots  that  bind 
him  to  the  people  from  whona  he  has  sprung.  .  .  .  With  the  decaj-  of 
tribal  organisation  we  shall  get  a  numerous  body  of  broken  and  disgruntled 
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rhiefs,  disaffootod.  quito  imtiirall\',  nu<\  hostile  to  the  Administration. 
On  the  other  hand  we  could  employ  the  other  method  of  trying,  while  we 
endeavoured  to  j)urge  the  native  system  of  its  abuses,  to  graft  our  higher 
eivilisation  upon  the  soundly-rooted  native  stork,  stoek  tliat  had  its  founda- 
tions in  tlie  hearts  and  minds  and  thoughts  of  the  people,  anfl  therefore  on 
which  we  could  build  more  easily,  moulding  it  and  establishing  it  into  lines 
consonant  with  modern  ideas  and  higher  standards,  and  yet  all  the  time 
enlisting  the  real  force  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  instead  of  killing  all  that 
out  and  trj'ing  to  bi'gin  afresh.  Under  this  system  the  native  becomes  a 
living  jiart  of  the  machinery  of  Government." 

Influenced  by  these  considerations  "  and  being  c-onvincerl  that  it  is 
neither  just  nor  jjossible  to  deny  permanently  to  the  natives  of  the  Territory 
any  part  in  the  government  of  the  country,"  the  Government  of  Tanganyika 
has  adoj)ted  the  policy  of  Native  Administration. 

Native    administration    or,    to    use    what    is    perhaps   a    more    accurate 
expression,  "  Indirect  Rule,"  is  a  system  of  government  by  means  of  which 
native  races,  led  by  their  Chiefs  and  Elders,  are  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  administer  their   own   affairs   in   accordance   with   their   tribal   laws  and 
customs  in  so  far  as  those  laws  and  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  white  race  which  exerci.ses  the  sovereign  authority.     Under 
this  system  of  government  the  Chief  occupies  a  dual  position  ;    on  the  one 
hand  he  succeeds  to  his  position  by  inheritance  and  appointment   by  the 
former  Chief,  und  the  Elders,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  salarieri  Govern- 
ment Ofliciai  whose  .salary  is  charged  to  the  Civil  List  of  the  Government  of 
the  Territory.     Native  administration  seeks  to  develop  the  spirit  of  African 
nationality,  using  the  Chief,  the  Elder,  and  the  Tribe  as  its  main  instruments. 
Wlien,  four  years  ago,  the  Government  decided  to  adoj)t  this  method  it 
was  confronted  with  a  series  of  serious  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
Not  only  had  the  constant  wars  and  rebellions,  which  had  for  so  long  been 
the  history  of  Tanganyika,  in  many  instances  broken  the  power  of  the  Chiefs 
and  given  ri.se  to  a  number  of  minor  chiefs  and  headmen  who  made  themselves 
independent,  but  for  thirty  years  of  German  rule  the  tribal  .•system  had  been 
superseded  where  it   was  too  weak  to  secure  that  discipline  which  was  the 
primary  consideration  of  the  German  system.      As  the  Hon.  Charles  Dundas 
has  pointed  out,  the  dynasty  of  the  ruling  family  remained  only  in  a  few 
area.s,     notably    in     Ruanda,     Unyanyembe    (Tabora     Province)    in     Moshi 
(Kilimanjaro)  and  in  U.sambara  (Tanga  Province).*    In  some  areas  like  the 
Mwaiiza  Province  chiefs  had  been  appointed  who  had  no  hereditary  claim  to 
the  j)ositions,  and  who  were  not   acceptable  to  the  people,  while  in  other 
areas,  like  that  of  the  Gogo  country  in  the  Central  Provijice,  no  chiefs  existed 
and    authority    wa.s    divided    among    numerous    small    headmaiiships,    each 
jealous    of    its    own    independence.     The    first    ta.sk,    therefore,    which    the 
Govenunent   had   to  undertake,  was  to  conduct  a  patient   reseanh  into  the 
history  of  each  trilx'  to  ascertain  its  proper  frontier  and  its  rightful  dyna.sty. 
The  n«'xt  task,  no  less  formidable,  was  to  group  the  independent   headman- 
ships  imder  aj)j)ropriate  Chiefs,  and  to  unite  those  Chiefs  which,  like  tho.se 
of  Kilimanjaro,  had  been  accustometi  to  make  ceaseless  wars  on  otu^h  other, 
into  Councils  which  alone  <'ould  make  their  administration  at  once  effective 
and  economic.      No  greater  tribute  to  the  sticcess  of  the  (!ov<»rnment  jxjlicy 
can   Ixi  paid   than   to  say   that  we   foTuid,   in   le.-^s   than   four  yi^ars  after  the 
initiation  of  the  policy,  the  first   tat*k  well  nigli  completed  and  the  second 
was  being  very  successfully  dealt  with.     In  Mwanza  the  Chiefs  unacceptable 
to  the  jieoplo  had  Ixvn  depos<'d  and  Chiefs  chosen  by  the  tribesmen  restored  ; 
the  independent  heailmanships  of  the  Gogo  coimtry  had  grouiwd  themselves 
under  a  senior  headman  who  now  exerci.ses  the  supreme  executive  authority 
for  that  area  ;    federations  of  Chiefs  have  been  formed  in  the  Shinyanga  and 
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Nzega    districts    of    Taboia    Provinrc,   and    the  same  is  true  of   the  other 
provinces. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  19th  September,  we  were  privileged  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  native  Chiefs  and  Elders,  some  thirteen  miles  from 
Mwanza,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  paramount  Chief.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  a  building  with  a  mud  wall  at  one  end, 
pillars  at  the  sides  and  the  other  end,  with  open  spaces  between  them,  and 
covered  by  a  thatched  roof.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  seven  Chiefs 
each  accompanied  by  the  Elders  of  his  tribe.  Most  of  the  Chiefs  were 
dressed  in  some  kind  of  European  clothes,  while  the  Elders  contented  them- 
selves with  a  loin  cloth  and  weird  ornaments  in  their  pulled  ears  and  around 
their  wrists  and  ankles.  The  Chiefs  stood  round  the  platform  raised  near 
the  wall,  and  the  Elders  sat  on  the  floor,  while  those  who  could  not  find  room 
inside,  and  there  were  many,  stood  around  the  pillars.  The  Provincial 
Commissioner  presided  and,  speaking  in  Swahili,  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting — that  they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  paramount 
Chief  if  they  so  wished,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  choice 
freely  as  they  pleased.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  a  Paramomitcy.  That  they  were  not  conscious  of  any 
restraint  soon  became  evident,  for  they  expressed  the'ir  views  fluently  and 
freely,  occasionally  a  number  would  attempt  to  speak  at  the  same  time, 
whereupon  a  tribal  messenger  standing  at  the  side  blew  a  whistle  to  restore 
order,  much  like  a  referee  at  a  football  match.  The  meeting  was  divided 
into  two  rival  camps,  one  in  favour  of  electing  a  Chief  named  Masai  as 
paramount  and  the  other  in  favour  of  a  young  Chief  named  Masaga.  Ma.sai 
was  supported  by  five  tribes  and  Masaga  by  two.  Every  speech  was  met 
by  cheers  and  counter-cheers,  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  throughout 
the  proceedings.  No  unanimity,  however,  w-as  reached,  but  a  decision  was 
taken  to  form  a  Paramountcy  of  five  tribes  tmder  Masai,  the  other  two 
tribes  remaining  as  they  were.  It  was  left  to  time  and  circumstance  to 
weld  the  whole  into  one  Paramountcy.  The  meeting  over,  Masai  and  his 
followers  went  out  on  the  right  of  the  Court  House  and  Masaga  and  his 
followers  on  the  left,  and  deafening  cheers  were  raised  by  each  section  for  its 
respective  Chief. 

All  this,  however,  is  merely  the  foundation  of  Native  Administration, 
and  so  far  it  can  be  said  that  the  foundation  has  been  well  and  truly  laid. 
In  order  to  erect  the  superstructiu'e  other  and  far  reaching  decisions  had 
and  still  have  to  be  made.  These  decisions,  as  already  indicated,  involve  the 
intricate  questions  of  the  ownership  of  land,  the  supply  of  labour,  education, 
transport,  the  position  of  the  white  settler,  and  ultimately  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Federation  of  East  Africa.  Already  important  decisions  have  been 
taken  and  acted  upon  and  if,  as  it  ajjpears  to  us,  some  of  these  decisions 
are  a  little  inconsistent  with  one  another,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
view  of  the  short  space  of  time  the  policy  has  been  in  operation  and  of  the 
many  conflicting  interests  which  have  to  be  reconciled. 

By  its  Land  Ordinance  of  1923  the  Government  declared  the  whole  of 
the  land  of  Tanganyika  to  be  public  land,  under  the  control  and  disposition 
of  the  Governor,  but  leaving  unaffected  the  validity  of  title  of  land  lawfully 
acquired  before  that  date.  There  is  now  no  grant  of  freehold  except  where 
that  is  necessary  to  carry  out  any  contract  made  by  the  German  Government. 
All  land  is  leased  for  any  definite  term,  but  not  exceeding  99  years,  and  this  title 
to  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  land  is  known  as  a  "  Right  of  Occupancy. 
Except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  no  single  right  of 
occupancy  may  be  granted  to  a  non-native  in  respect  of  any  area  exceeding 
5,000  acres.  The  rent  charged  to  a  non-native  for  a  right  of  occupancy  is 
determined  by  the  ofTer  of  the  highest  bidder  at  a  public  auction  subject  to 
an  upset  rent,  which  is  fixed  by  the  Governor.  The  upset  rent  varies  for 
different  districts,   the  minimum  being   50  cents  per  acre  per  annum,   for 
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agricultural  land,  aiul  10  cents  for  pastoral  land.  This  initial  rent  is  subjert 
to  revision  at  tho  end  of  each  jioriod  of  20  years,  and  the  occupier  must 
develop  th<^  land  in  accordance  with  tho  Land  Regulations  in  force. 

The  fundamental  principle  luiderlying  all  enactments  relating  to  land 
ia  that  tho  native  should  be  protected  in  his  customary  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  land  and  the  yield  thereof  to  such  a  degree  as  will  enable  him  to 
provide  for  himself,  his  dependents,  and  descendants. 

Comparatively  little  land  has  been  alienated  to  non-natives  in  the 
Central,  Tahora,  and  Mwanza  Provinces,  where  the  climat<»  is  unsuitable  for 
white  settlement  and  becau.se  of  the  diftictdty  and,  indeed,  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  water-supply.  In  the  Northern  Province  and  the 
Southern  Highlands  where  there  is  a  more  temperate  climate,  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  has  been  alienated  to  settlers  :  69,463  acres  were  alienated 
in  the  Nortliern  Province,  and  To.aOa  acres  in  the  Iringa  Province  last  year. 
That  the  minds  of  both  settlers  and  natives  are  keenly  exercised  over  the 
question  of  alienation  of  land  was  made  plain  to  us  in  the  Northern  Province. 
The  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  are  thickly  populated  by  the  Chagga  People, 
different  tribes  of  whom  we  met  at  Machame  on  the  western  side,  and  at 
Merang\i  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moimtain.  At  Machame  we  found  the 
Chagga  tribe  assembled  on  a  green  space  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  led  by 
their  Chief,  aceomimnied  by  his  Elders.  The  Chief  was  a  young  man  of 
28  years  of  age,  who  spoke  a  fair  amount  of  English  and  was  dressed  in 
European  clothes.  His  father,  Shangali,  the  former  Chief,  was  also  present. 
It  is  the  custom  among  this  tribe  for  the  father  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son  when  the  son  becomes  of  age  and  fit  to  rule.  In  this  case  Shangali  had 
abdicated  and  had  appointed  his  second  son  to  rule  in  his  place.  The  eldest 
son  had  been  passed  over  because  he  had  declined  to  go  to  school  and  had  not 
fitted  himself  for  the  position  of  Chief,  a  fact  which  was  all  tho  more  striking 
because  Shangali  him.self  was  a  rude,  unlettered  native.  As  he  stood,  clad  in 
native  dress  with  a  Euroj)ean  coat — "  Father  of  his  Tribe  " — before  his  men, 
smoking  his  pipe,  he  formed  a  complete  contrast  with  his  successor — nothing 
could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  quiet  but  j^rofoutid  change  which  native 
life  is  imdergoing.  A  glance  arouncl  the  green,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a 
maternity  hospital  in  charge  of  a  Scottish  matron,  while  at  the  other  end 
stood  the  Court  House,  divided  into  two  parts — the  one  part  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  where  the  Court  Records  and  the  Revenue  .\ccounts  were  kept,  and 
in  which  stood  the  small  rounded  steel  stool,  known  as  the  Chief's  Chair,  and 
which  had  b(>en  handed  tlown  from  generation  to  generation  as  the  emblem  of 
his  authority,  and  the  other  part  the  Court  itself,  where  the  Council  of  Elders 
(Haraza)  is  iield,  and  cases — civil  and  criminal — are  heard,  revealed  other 
agencies  of  the  change  that  is  being  wrought. 

We  were  treated  to  two  dances.  On  on(>  i)art  of  the  square  the  old  men 
danced  tho  "Dance  of  the  Elders."  All  were  in  native  dress  and  weirdly 
ornamented,  and  they  were  drawn  up  into  two  lines  with  Shangali  in  front, 
and  the  dance  consisted  of  forward  and  backward  stepping  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  songs  which  wer(>  at  once  plaintive  and  pleasant.  On  tho  other  part 
danced  the  young  men.  They  form(>d  a  circle  with  their  arms  roinul  each 
other's  hips.  One  of  their  numl>er  stepped  around  in  the  circle  singing  a 
solo  and  the  others  danced  and  joinetl  in  a  wailing  chorus.  In  both  ca-ses  the 
songs,  we  were  told,  were  topical  songs  of  welcome,  and  seeking  information 
about  what  was  to  haj>|)en  to  their  land. 

When  the  dancing  was  over,  all  sat  down  in  a  semicircle  on  tho  grass, 
and  several  of  the  Elders  made  speeches  in  their  own  languace  which  were 
first  translated  into  Swahiii  and  then  into  English.  The  burden  of  their 
speeches  was  the  land  question.  Our  experience  at  Merangu  was  very  similar 
to  that  at  Machame.  At  both  places,  when  they  were  assured  that  the 
Governor  had  stated  that  their  inten-ats  in  the  land  would  be  adequately 
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safeguarded,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feeUngs  by  a  round  of  enthusiastic 
applause. 

The  land  they  occupy  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  sisal  and  coffee  in 
particular,  while  the  climate,  as  already  stated,  is  suitable  for  white  settlement, 
and  the  case  put  to  us  by  the  representatives  of  the  European  Planters' 
Association  in  this  province  was  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  country 
which  is  not  required  by  the  native,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  native  can 
do  nothing  with  the  land  himself  because  he  is  not  competent  to  cultivate  it. 
It  was  urged  ujDon  us  that  under  the  present  system  of  land  tenure  much  of 
the  land  is  being  reserved  for  future  generations  of  natives  ;  that  this  land 
is  good  land,  which  is  not  now  being  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
suggestion  was  put  forward  that  a  scheme  should  be  devised  whereby  this 
land  could  be  leased  to  the  settler  with  proper  safeguards  to  ensure  the  rights 
of  the  native  for  future  generations.  It  is,  of  coui'se,  obvious  that  if  this 
suggestion  was  acted  upon  a  vested  interest  would  be  created  which  must 
sooner  or  later  come  into  conflict  with  the  present  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  with  the  interests  of  the  natives  themselves. 

Conditions  are  roughly  similar  in  the  Iringa  Province.  Arouiid  Tukuyia 
the  natives  are  muTierous,  but  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  is  sparsely 
populated  and  the  Government  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  land 
in  this  Province  in  order  to  ascertain  what  land  is  available  for  alienation  to 
white  settlers.  The  Iringa  Farmers'  Association  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  form  of  land  tenure  because  the  "  right  of  occupancy  "  is  not  trans- 
ferable ;  it  can  be  transferred  only  with  the  leave  of  the  Governor,  from  whose 
decision  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  not  negotiable  ;  the  Banks  will  not  accept 
it  as  security  and  British  settlers,  we  were  told,  are  therefore  discouraged 
from  taking  up  land  in  the  Territory.  The  object,  however,  of  this  provision 
is  to  prevent  speculation  in  land.  The  settlers  also  took  serious  objection  to 
the  disposal  of  land  by  auction,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  method 
could  be  adopted  imtil  the  survey  of  the  land  has  been  completed. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  land  development  in  this 
province  is  the  absence  of  transport  facilities  to  enable  the  farmer  to  market 
his  produce.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Iringa  settlers,  the  main  produce  of  the 
area  will  be  wheat,  barley,  maize,  pigs,  cattle,  and  possibly  fruit  and  tobacco — 
to  what  extent  this  opinion  will  be  coiffii-med  it  is  too  soon  to  say,  for,  as  yet, 
cultivation  is  very  much  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  view  was  expressed, 
too,  that  this  pro\ance  is  suitable  for  the  settler  with  small  capital  or  even  for 
the  man  without  capital  who  may  be  settled  here  under  an  Assisted  Scheme. 
This  view  was  all  the  more  interesting  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  only  province 
where  we  heard  it  expressed.  Having  regard,  however,  to  what  we  were  told 
by  the  settlers  in  the  Northern  Province,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
roughly  similar,  that  it  was  useless  for  a  man  to  take  up  land  unless  he  had 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  at  his  command,  we  feel  that  this  opinion  must 
be  accepted  at  present,  at  any  rate,  with  considerable  reserve.  But  whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  about  these  views,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
construction  of  a  railway  through  the  Southern  Highlands  would  open  up  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  these  Highlands.  Considerable  discussion  has, 
in  recent  years,  ranged  round  the  most  suitable  coiirse  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  railway,  but  the  most  favoured  course  is  that  from  Kilosa  on  the  Central 
Railway,  to  Ifakara,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Kilombcro  and  the  Rufigi, 
through  the  Lupembe  and  Njombe  districts  to  Malangali  and  thence  to 
Tukuyu  and  Fife.  The  capital  expenditvu-e  required  for  the  construction  of 
this  railway  is  at  present  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Territory  itself,  and,  even 
if  the  British  Treasury  advanced  a  loan  for  the  purpose,  the  Government  of 
Tanganyika  would  not,  at  any  rate  for  some  years,  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  necessary  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of 
the  loan. 
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III  tyiifi  connoctioii,  tli(>  views  oxprossed  by  the  rejirospiitntivos  of  the  Dar- 
es-Snlaam  C'hamlxT  of  C'oiiunerte  are  worthy  of  note.  They  iir^ed  that  the  best 
way  of  develojiinp  the  Territory  and  its  transport  faeilities  was  by  road  con- 
stnietion  in  the  first  place,  through  thickly-populated  provinces  like  Mwanza. 
These  roads  would  act  as  feeders  for  the  railways,  and  by  opening  up  these  areas 
adtl  both  to  the  j)rosj)erity  of  the  Territory  and  in  this  case,  of  the  Central 
Railway  as  well.  It  would,  too,  be  the  best  nietho<l  of  attracting  capital 
into  the  Territory.  The  jirosperity  of  Tanganyika,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Dar-es-Salaam  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rests  upon  the  progressive  tlevelop- 
ment  of  native  production  and  of  the  native  market. 

Closely  connected  with  the  land  problem  is  that  of  the  su{){)ly  of  labour. 
Settlers  can  develop  their  estates  by  means  of  native  labour  only,  and  the 
increa.-<e  in  the  number  of  settlers,  therefore,  necessarily  increases  the  demand, 
already  well  in  advance  of  the  supply,  for  labour.     The  shortage  of  labour 
is  partly  due  to  the  sparsely  populated  character  of  the  Territory,  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  natives'  wants  are    few  while  the  earth  yields  him  food 
with  little  or  no  tillage  so  that  there  is  no  strong  incentive  for  him  to  work, 
and  ])artly  to  tlie  fact  that  compulsory  labour  for  private  profit  is  under 
British  Rule  rightly  prohibited.     It  clearly  cannot  be  desirable  to  allow  the 
native  to  stagnate  in  his  own  reserve  making  no  progress,  but  how  is  he  to 
be  encouraged  to  imj)rove  his  lot  and  advance  his  civilisation  ?     The  general 
answer  of  the  settler  is,  by  work  on  a  European  settlement  ;    but  this  answer, 
while  it  does  not  provide  a  solution  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  native 
to  work  in  the  first  instance,  gives  rise  to  the  larger  question  of  whether  the 
native,  generally,  should  be  encouraged  to  work  for  hintself  or  is  he  to  become 
a  wage-earning  employee  in  European  undertakings  ?     The  "  Contact  Theory" 
advanced  by  the  settler  depends  for  its  success  on  his  treatment  of  his  native 
servants.     Under  the  Master  and  Native  Servants  Ordinances  the  employer 
miist  make  provision  for  the  proper  feeding  and  housing  of  his  servants,  as 
well   as   for  neces.saries,   medicine,   and  sanitary   arrangements.     Important 
as  all  these  provisions  are,  they  cannot  in  themselves  ensure  the  practical 
success  of  the  Contact  Theory  wliich  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  emj)loyer  personally  deals  with  liis  servants.     While  we  heard 
complaints  from  some  settlers  about  the  tlitliculty  of  obtaining  labour,  wo 
found  that  those  em[)loyers  who  treated  the  native  weU  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  all  the  labour  they  needed.     Other,  and  more  serious,  difficulties, 
however,  confront  those  who  would  pursue  the  policy  based  upon  the  Contact 
Theory.     The  labour  supply  is  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  place 
of  demand,  and  men  have  consequently  to  be  removed  from  the  influence  of 
both  their  family  and   the  tribe,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  done  whether  by 
recruitment  or  by  contract,  it  is,  we  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  inconsistent 
with  the  general  Native   Policy  adopted  by  the  Government. 

As  stated,  the  good  employer  obtains  and  retains  his  native  labour 
fairly  easily,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  umler  any  development 
of  Indirect  Rule.  To  that  extent  ho  undoubtedly  contributes  to  native 
advancement  ;  but  whether  the  native  will  adopt  this  form  of  labour  in 
preference  to  working  on  his  own  behalf  will,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  men, 
be  determined  primarily  by  the  consideration  of  monetary  gain.  In  the 
Northern  Province  the  av(>rage  wage  jiaid  on  a  European  settlement  is  from 
16s.  to  18s.  a  month.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  native 
to  become  a  wage-earner  is  that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  pay  his  Hut  and 
Poll  Tax,  which  in  this  <listri(f  averages  from  l()s.  to  12s.  a  year.  The  material 
fact,  however,  is  that  in  tliis  province  we  found  natives  growing  good  quality 
cofTee  on  their  own  shambas,  some  of  whom  make  a  net  profit  of  £70  a  year 
with  the  natural  result  that  they  were  not  dispost^l  to  iK'come  wage-earners 
on  a  white  settlement.  It  wius  significant,  in  thest^  circumstances,  that  many 
settlers,  while  it  is  tr\ie  th.it  they  based  their  objections  on  the  ground  that 
they  feared  the  spread  of  disease  to  their  coffee  crops,  a  fear  in  support  of 
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which  we  found  no  evidence,  objected  to  natives  being  allowed  to  grow  their 
own  coffee  crops.  The  result  of  this  economic  position  is  that  native  labour 
bordering  on  European  estates  becomes  scarce,  and  labour  must  be  obtained 
from  more  distant  parts.  To  obtain  this  labour,  the  services  of  a  professional 
recruiter  are  often  resorted  to.  The  recruiter  frequently  has  to  make  an 
advance  of  wages,  by  which  he  obtains  a  long  term  contract  from  the  native. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  present  methods 
of  recruiting  with  long  term  contracts  shall  cease  to  exist.  Major  Orde 
Brown  in  his  report  for  1926  states  that :  "  Unfortunately,  it  is  always  the 
unpopular  enterprises  who  have  most  need  of  the  services  "  of  the  recruiting 
agent,*  and  he  points  out  that  a  great  temptation  is  placed  before  such  an 
agent  to  suppress  material  information  in  his  attempts  to  obtaiii  the  necessary 
labom",  with  the  result  that  a  discontented  labour  force  is  tdtimately  created, 
ending  in  the  desertion  of  his  employer  by  the  native.  These  observations, 
important  as  they  are  by  themselves,  derive  an  added  significance  in  view 
of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Master  and  Native  Servants  Ordinance,  1923. 
Clause  33  sub-section  (e)  of  that  Ordinance  provides  that  "  Any  servant  may 
be  fined  any  stun  not  exceeding  one  hundred  shillings  or  may  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  of  either  description  without  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  coirrt,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  case  he 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  following  offences,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(e)  If  without  lawful  cause  he  departs  from  his  employer's  service  with 
intent  not  to  retiu-n  thereto. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  clause  makes  a  breach  of  a  civil  contract  a 
crime,  it  is  clear  that  in  conjvmction  with  the  abuses  to  which  the  system  of 
recruiting  is  subject,  its  provisions,  which  go  beyond  those  cases  in  which 
there  are  written  contracts,  the  terms  of  which  are  carefully  explained  to  the 
employee  by  a  responsible  administrative  officer,  might  operate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  result  in  a  grave  miscarriage  of  jiistice  to  the  native. 

There  is  one  other  observation  that  we  desire  to  make  about  this  Ordi- 
nance. By  Clause  21  compensation  is  payable  by  the  employer  in  cases  of 
bodily  injury  to  his  servants  arising  from  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  :  we  note,  however,  that  no  compensation  is  payable  in  the  case  of 
sickness  arising  in  and  out  of  the  course  of  employment,  and  Section  1 1  of  the 
Form  of  Foreign  Contract  of  Service  set  out  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Ordinance 
gives  the  right  to  the  employer  ''  to  dismiss  and  return  to  his  place  of  recruit- 
ment any  servant  who  is,  or  from  sickness  becomes,  inefficient,"  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  case  notwithstanding  that  the  sickness  might  be  directly 
due  to  the  natiure  of  the  employment.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  desii'able  to  make  provision  for  the  prevention  of  disease  which  may 
arise  from  industrial  occupations  such  as  those  followed  in  ginneries  and 
sisal   factories. 

These,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  development,  are  subsidiary 
pomts,  the  main  issue  being,  into  what  chaiuiel  is  labour  to  flow  ?  This 
will  vuidoubtedlj'  be  determined  by  the  economic  factor  of  wages.  Wages, 
we  found,  varied  to  a  surprising  degree  from  district  to  district ;  while  in 
some  areas  they  reached  30s.  a  month,  in  others  they  fell  as  low  as  5s.  per 
month.  There  is  no  doubt  considerable  truth  in  the  complaints  of  the 
employers  that  the  bulk  of  the  labour  is  unskilled,  and  that  much  of  it  is 
luireliable.  The  real  problem  of  labour  is  whether  it  is  to  be  labour  by  the 
native  on  his  own  behalf  or  as  an  employee  for  wages — of  how  he  is  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  first  place  to  engage  in  work,  and,  in  the  second  place,  of 
how  he  is  to  add  to  and  improve  his  skill  ?  Compvilsory  labour  for  private 
IDrofit  is  prohibited  ;  the  Contact  theory,  as  we  have  observed,  has  serious 
weaknesses — how,  then,  can  the  difficulty  be  met  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
first  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  to  be  fomid  in    the  Government's 

*  Report  upon  Labour  in  Tanganyika  Territory.     By  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browu,  O.B.E., 
p.  43. 
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Native  Policy.  The  Chiefs  provide  the  key  to  the  situation.  Where  there 
are  proj^ressivo  Chiefs  who  <onunnnd  the  eonfidenco  of  their  tribt^s,  the  efTect 
is  visible  throiiy}u)ut  the  whole  life  of  those  tribes.  This  was  the  eas«'  on  the 
slopes  of  Kilimanjaro,  where  there  are  a  few  such  Chiefs — not  only  were  the 
native  coffee  plantations  well  kept,  but  the  roads  up  the  mountain  side  con- 
stru(!ted  by  the  Cha^'ga  peojile  are  among  the  best  in  the  whole  of  the  Territory. 
It  is  inij)ortant,  tlu-iefore,  that  every  attention  should  be  j)aid  to  the  education 
of  the  Chiefs  themselves,  for  an  enlightened  Chief  can  do  far  more  for  the 
advancement  of  his  tribe  than  the  best  European,  be  he  administrator  or 
settler.  The  problem  of  education  is,  therefore,  one  that  is  closely  connected 
with  the  two  problems  of  land  and  labour,  and  cannot  properly  be  divorced 
from  them. 

That  the  rjovernment  have  fully  appreciat(>d  the  i)osition  is  evidenced 
not  ordy  by  the  type  of  .schools  set  up,  but  also  by  the  curricula  of  these 
schools.  We  visited  the  schools  at  Old  Moshi,  Tabora,  and  Malangali.  These 
three  schools  ])rovide  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Chiefs  and  headmen 
only  ;  and  while  the  principle  underlying  the  teaching  at  each  school,  that  of 
producing  an  enlightened  Chief,  is  the  same,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
methoils  atlopted  in  jiursuance  of  that  aim.  At  Moshi,  where  the  staff 
consisted  of  a  headmaster  and  a  master  in  charge  of  vocational  instruction, 
both  Englishmen,  assisted  by  native  teachers,  the  lower  classes  were  instruct-txl 
in  Swahili  ;  while  English  was  taught  in  the  upjier  classes  by  the  native 
teachers,  who  themselves  had  had  a  year  or  a  two-year  course  in  the  subject 
either  at  the  Tanga  School  or  at  the  .school  at  Momba.sa.  Technical  instruction 
was  given  in  gardening,  woodwork,  tailoring  (the  boys  making  all  their  own 
school  clothes  with  the  six  sewing  machines  provided.  It  may  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  we  found  sewing  machines  everywhere  throughout  Tanganyika, 
and  no  doubt  it  must  be  lumibcred  among  the  civilising  agencies  of  the 
territory)  and  also  shoemaking. 

At  Tabora,  where  an  elaborate  school  building  is  being  constructed,  the 
curriculum  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  at  Moshi.  The  boys  devote  a 
large  part  of  their  time  to  work  on  the  farm  with  the  cattle  and  the  plough. 
The  results  of  judicious  breeding  and  better  feeding  are  seen,  and  the  effect 
of  fertilising  the  soil  is  shown  by  plots  side  by  side,  some  of  which  are  fertilised 
an<l  others  not  manured,  but  all  sown  with  the  same  seeil.  A  prefect 
system  has  been  establisheil  by  the  headmaster,  who  is  a  Cambridge  graduate, 
on  the  lines  of  the  tribal  court  system.  We  were  present  at  one  of  these 
prefects'  courts  held  to  hear  the  case  of  two  boys  who  had  returned  to  school 
late  after  the  holiday.  The  two  offenders  were  heard  in  mitigation  of  their 
offence,  then  followed  a  considtntion  between  the  members  of  the  Court,  and 
the  sentence,  that  of  a  fortnight's  detention  at  school  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  next  holidays,  was  pronoimced  by  the  president.  Thus  is  the  disciiWine 
of  the  school  maintain<>d,  and  the  ])uj)il  trained  for  those  duties  which  later, 
when  he  is  chief,  he  will  be  called  u))on  to  perform. 

At  Malangali  the  lu^admaster,  also  a  Cambridge  graduate,  discovered  a 
custom  amongst  the  local  tribes  by  which  all  young  men  and  boys  voluntarily 
left  their  homes  and  lived  for  a  jieriod  at  the  heaikjuart^^rs  of  their  tribe, 
where  they  were  instructetl  in  tribal  institutions  and  <'ustoms.  The  Wigendo, 
as  this  system  was  called,  was  the  native  educational  system,  and  the  Malangali 
School  has  been  modelled  on  this  plan,  with  native  tradition  a.s  the  basis  of 
furtJier  nd\-nncement.  Three  of  the  elders  from  the  surroimding  trilx's  have 
been  brought  to  the  school  to  advise  with  regard  to  tribal  customs,  ami  to 
a.ssist  with  the  erection  of  st  hool  buildings  of  a  native  type,  but  which  are  in 
advance  of  the  native  hut,  and  particularly  from  the  point  of  ventilation, 
deaidiness  and  freedom  from  insect  pests.  lOach  boy  brings  with  him  to 
school  a  cow  and  a  calf,  ami  de-ticking,  grooming,  ftvding,  anil  milking  the 
cattle  are  thoroughly  taught.  Bathing,  dancing,  spear-throwing,  singing, 
are  some  of  their  pastimes,  ami  in  the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  the   school 
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assembles  in  the  yard  round  the  camp  fire  for  discussion  of  tribal  history  or 
any  topic  of  school  interest  and  to  sing  their  native  songs — a  scene  which  is 
both  picturesque  and  arresting. 

The  main  difference  between  this  school  and  that  at  Tabora  is  that,  while 
this  school  adheres  very  closely  to  existing  native  methods  and  usages  and 
seeks  to  move  only  a  very  small  step  forward  at  the  time,  the  Tabora  School 
believes  that  a  great  forward  step  can  be  taken  with  greater  benefit  to  the 
native  even  though  it  proves  that  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
the  pupils  are  capable  of  taking  such  a  step.  All  these  schools  are  necessarily 
in  the  experimental  stage  ;  fortunately,  they  are  all  staffed  by  capable  and 
enthusiastic  men,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  educational  result 
in  each  case. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  are  a  large  number  of  Mission  Schools, 
several  native  schools,  and  two  Training  Schools  for  the  training  of  native 
teachers. 

As  in  the  cases  of  the  land  and  of  the  labour  problems  the  educational 
problem  presents  the  same  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  balance  evenly  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  native  and  of  the  white  settler  ;  this  is  felt  more 
acutely  perhaps  in  the  Northern  Province.  At  Moshi  and  Arusha  the 
settlers  complained  that  there  were  no  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Except  for  the  special  pro\asion  for  their  children  made  by  the 
Dutch  community  in  the  Arusha  district  with  the  assistance  of  Government 
grants,  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  education  of  European  children,  who 
must  now  be  sent  to  schools  in  Kenya,  South  Africa,  or  Europe.  This 
undoubtedly  is  a  severe  handicap,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  children 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  these  schools.  To  meet  the 
need  of  the  present  situation  the  Government  has  promised  a  grant  of  £1 
for  every  £1  provided  by  the  settlers  for  the  maiiitenance  of  a  school  at 
Engare  Nairobi,  while  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Government 
of  Kenya  for  accommodation — which  is  necessarily  limited — in  the  Kenya 
Schools.  Within  Tanganyika  itself  the  educational  problem  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  climatic  conditions.  We  were  informed  that  in  the 
tropical  districts  children  had  to  be  sent  home  for  reasons  of  health  when 
they  had  reached  the  age  of  about  six  or  seven  years.  In  these  districts, 
therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  demand  for  European  Schools 
other  than  possibly  Kindergarten  Schools  such  as  that  at  Dar-es-Salaam. 

In  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces,  while  the  difficulty  is  not  entirely 
absent,  and  the  number  of  the  school  population  will  be  subject  to  con- 
sideiable  fluctuations  and,  in  any  event,  is  likely  to  remain  small,  there  are 
other  difficulties  of  a  practical  character  in  the  way  of  providing  European 
Schools.  Where  the  school  popvilation  is  small  there  is  the  grave  danger 
that  the  education  provided  would  be  inferior  in  character  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  would  suffer.  It  appears  to  us  that  their  interests  would 
be  better  served  by  the  extension  of  the  facilities — already  arranged  for 
between  the  Governments  of  Tanganyika  and  Kenya — at  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  school  like  that  at  Nairobi,  and  by  the  provision  of  a  grant-in-aid 
to  enable  the  children  of  poor  parents  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  such 
facilities. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  mixed  European  nationaUties — 
English,  German,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Greek  children — that  have  to  be 
provided  for.  If,  as  we  assume,  the  language  of  the  school  and  the  medium 
of  instruction  were  English,  then  the  standard  of  efficiency  would  tend  to 
be  that  of  the  most  backward  child  in  English. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  and  the  added  financial  difficulty, 
it  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  provide  adequate 
educational  facilities  for  European  children.  While  the  steps  alreatly  taken 
to  that  end  do  something  to  meet  a  difficult  and  complex  situation,  we  are 
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of  opinion  thnt  the  Govprnmont  should,  in  addition  to  its  offer  of  a  grant  of 
£1  for  £1  towards  the  inaintenant'O  of  a  school  at  Engarc  Nairobi,  assume 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  the  necessary  school  buildings.  Where  it 
is  necossary  to  provide  a  dual  system  of  schools,  as  in  Tanganyika,  the 
Govorninont  (!Ould  not,  in  our  view,  equitably  j)rovido  for  Kuro|}pan  schools 
from  Native  moneys,  but  at  present  it  caiuiot  be  said  that  the  Eurojjuan  is 
getting  his  fair  share  of  the  moneys  expended  on  education.  The  revenues 
of  Tanganyika  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £2,500,000,  £ir)0,000  of  which 
is  estimated  to  be  derived  from  the  European  settlers  ;  thus  the  settler 
contributes  three-fiftieths  of  the  total  revenue  and  this  would  entitle  him 
to  £5,074  of  the  total  sum  of  £84,507  spent  on  education.  At  present  he 
receives  about  one-fifth  of  this  sum  of  £5,074. 

There  remains  the  issue  of  a  Federation  of  British  East  African  terri- 
tories. As  this  has  been  a  nnatter  of  inquiry  by  a  recent  Commission  whose 
report  has  not  yet  been  presented,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  content  ourselves 
with  n  mere  recital  of  the  views  we  heard  expressed  in  Tanganyika.  In  the 
north  the  settlers  of  Moshi  and  Arusha,  with  the  exception  of  the  German 
settlers,  were  in  favour  of  Federation.  A  deputation  of  the  European 
Constitutional  Association  which  we  met  at  Dares-Salaam  favoured  Federa- 
tion if  it  could  be  brought  about,  but  they  did  not  think  it  was  possible  at 
present  in  view  of  the  different  policies  pursued  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika. 

The  Indian  As.sociation  at  Dar-es-Salaam  were  opposed  to  Fe<ieration 
because  they  fear  domination  by  Kenya.  They  are  satisfied  with  their 
position  in  Tanganyika  and  do  not  desire  to  see  that  changed. 

It  was  made  clear  to  us  by  all  the  Deputations  in  Dar-es-Salaam  that 
the  key  to  the  question  of  Federation  is  the  control  and  disposal  of  the 
revenue.  Tanganyika,  b<^ing  a  Mandated  Territory,  all  the  revenue  raised 
therein  must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory,  and  those  who  are 
distrustful  of  the  Federation  Scheme  urge  that  in  its  present  state  of 
development  Tanganyika  would  not  be  justified  in  diverting  any  portion  of 
its  revenue  to  the  upkeep  of  elaborate  and  costly  Federal  Institutions. 
Fundamentally,  however,  the  iasue  is  one  between  the  Close  Settlement 
policy  of  the  one  territory  and  the  Native  policy  of  the  other.  Both  policies 
are  in  the  exjierimcntal  stage,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  forecast  their  future 
develojiment.  It  would  in  our  view  be  a  misfortune  if  either  were  prejudiced 
before  it  ha<i  had  a  fair  chance  of  development,  by  any  premature  scheme  of 
Federation.  • 

It  is  only  a  little  over  50  years  ago  that  Commander  Lovell  Cameron 
of  the  Koyal  Navy  travelled  along  the  slave  route  through  Central  Tanganyika, 
and,  depres.sed  by  the  conditions  that  he  found,  he  prophesied  that  "  thixso 
people,  to  the  disgrace  of  Europe,  will  be  wiped  out ;  they  will  be  wiped  out 
by  the  slave  raiding  which  is  going  on  and  by  th(^  intt>r-tribal  fighting." 
Slave  raiding  an<l  iiifer-t ribal  lighting  alike  have  disappeared,  but  the  i)eople 
have  survived,  and  along  the  old  slave  route  runs  the  Central  Railway  from 
Dar-es-Salaaui  to  Kigoma  on  one  lake  and  Mwanza  on  the  other.  On  and 
around  this  very  route  dwell  the  Gogo  tribe  of  evil  notoriety,  and  who  until 
recently  were  nothing  but  a  collection  of  mobs.  As  we  .saw  them  at  the 
Ngoma  (in  series  of  tril)al  dances)  outside  the  Boma  at  Dodoma,  they  were 
little  more  tlian  raw  savages.  Th(<  men  with  their  sjH'ars  and  shields,  their 
ears  pulled  and  ornamented,  their  bodies  covered  with  ghee  an<l  red  ochre, 
their  hair  matted,  and  their  only  dress  a  loin  cloth,  and  the  women  equally 
ornamented  and  draped  with  cloths  of  vivid  and  varied  colours,  all  presented 
a  striking  and  complete  picture  of  civilisation  in  its  most  elementary  stage, 
as  they  danced  and  sang  their  ])laintive  and  wailing  songs.  .\dd  to  this 
that  these  people  dwell  in  a  land  which  is  parched  and  arid,  atid  which, 
hitherto,  htus  been  famed  only  for  its  famines,  and  you  have  conditions  that 
might  W(>11  have  broken  the  heart  of  even  the  most  fervid  apostle  of  Western 
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civilisation.  Yet  in  the  few  short  years  of  native  rule,  these  people  have 
been  virtually  seemed  against  famine  by  artificial  water  supply  ;  they  are, 
too,  being  taught  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  they  are  to-day  exporting  grain 
and  ghcf\ 

The  same  progressive  spirit  is  to  be  found  at  woi'k  among  the  warlike 
Waruslia  of  the  north,  and  this  spirit  is  all  the  more  pronounced  among 
those  tribes  who  have  well-established  dynasties  with  strong  and  popular 
Chiefs.  Among  such  Chiefs,  in  addition  to  Shangali  whom  we  have  alreadj' 
mentioned,  we  visited  Saidi  bin  Fundikira  outside  Tabora,  and  Sape  at 
Iringa,  both  of  whom  are  very  considerable  personages. 

A  Uttle  beyond  Saidi's  house  are  the  ruins  of  the  house  in  which 
Livingstone  once  Hved.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  Livingstone,  the 
pioneer  of  Christian  and  of  western  civilisation  in  these  parts,  died.  To-day, 
Saidi  is  protected  in  his  position  as  Chief  by  that  very  same  civilisation. 
When  we  visited  him  we  were  greeted  by  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  were 
lined  along  the  roadside,  with  the  peculiar  greeting  of  the  women,  who  made 
a  humming  sound  by  I'olling  their  tongues  between  their  lips  while  at  the 
same  time  all  clapped  their  hands.  Saidi,  a  dignified  figure,  attended  by  his 
Elders,  and  arrayed  in  a  flowing  white  robe  and  wearing  the  King's  Medal,  met 
us,  and  led  us  through  the  courtyard,  where  his  sixty  wives  (and  let  it  be 
noted  in  passing  that  Saidi  has  an  eye  for  beauty)  were  dancing  a  tribal 
dance,  into  his  house.  Here  we  were  given  coffee  in  a  long  room  which 
had  a  photograph  of  the  King  as  its  only  mural  decoration.  Saidi  has 
succeeded  in  imposing  order  upon  his  tribe,  and  we  were  told  that  on  the 
whole  he  is  a  progressive  Chief.  Sape  at  Iringa,  too,  has  succeeded  in  welding 
the  different  sections  into  which  this  tribe  had  become  divided  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Mkwawa,  into  one  paramountcy.  Sape  was  taken  as 
a  boy  by  the  Germans  and  educated  in  Germany  for  three  years.  He  speaks 
German,  but  notwithstanding  his  European  education,  so  powerful  are  the 
effects  of  tradition  and  surroundings,  that  he  has  now  reverted  to  being  a 
tjqjical  native  chief,  delighting  in  spear-throwing  and  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
tribe.     None  the  less  he,  too,  is  a  strong  and  fairly  progressive  Chief. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  gives  as  clear  an  indication  of  the  changes  that  are 
being  wrought  through  the  medium  of  these  Native  Administrations  as  an 
examination  of  the  objects  upon  which  these  Administrations  expend  the 
monies  that  are  paid  into  their  Treasuries  as  their  share  of  the  yield  of  the 
Hut  and  Poll  Tax.  Provision  is  made  by  them  for  education,  health  services 
(including  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  tribal  dressers,  and  for  leper  treatment), 
roads,  tsetse  clearance,  afforestation,  agriculture  (including  seed  distribution 
and  ploughs,  and  improvement  of  stock),  as  well  as  for  the  administration  of 
justice  by  native  courts  and  for  the  staffs  necessary  for  native  administration. 

What  the  future  of  indirect  rule  in  Tanganyika  may  be,  it  would  be  idle 
to  prophesy.  If  it  is  successful  it  no  doubt  means,  logically,  the  gradual 
diminution  and  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  authority  of  the  white  races  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  influence  of  western 
civilisation  and  ideas  acting  through  and  upon  the  tribal  organisation  may  be 
such  as  to  disintegrate  that  very  tribal  organisation  that  they  seek  to  conserve. 

Whatever  the  future  development  resulting  from  indirect  rule  proves 
to  be,  it  is  \mdoubtedly  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it  itself  a  most  interesting 
experiment  in  Government,  but  that  it  has  proved  a  successful  instrument  in 
transforming  Tanganyika  into  a  peaceful  and  orderly  commimity,  and  in 
setting  the  Territory  well  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

We  cannot  close  our  report  without  recording  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  Governor  and  people  of  Tanganyika  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  beautiful  and  most  interesting  country.  We  should  also 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  great  kindness  and  unfailing  hospitality 
tliat  was  extended  to  us  by  official  and  non-official  alike  during  our  stay  in 
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the  Territory.  In  particular,  we  do  desire  ti)  re<ord  o»ir  wannest  thanks  to 
the  Hon.  Charles  Dundn.'*,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affair.>^,  who  accompanied 
us  throughout  the  tour,  and  who  without  stint  j)laced  the  ridi  mine  of  informa- 
tion that  ho  possesses  about  native  customs  and  traditions  at  our  disposal, 
thus  enabling  us  to  .see  anfl  understand  the  country  in  a  way  which  otherwise 
would  not   have  been  possible. 

(Signed)        A.  A.  Somekvillk  (Chairman). 

E.     R.XMSDEN. 

W.   Paling. 

H.   HopKiN  Morris. 

Ath  December,  1928. 
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